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OR almost a third of a century the representatives of the federated trade 
union movement have held annual conventions. Each convention has 
found the Federation stronger than the last, has found the work more 

purposeful, broader in scope, molded after higher ideals. The Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions which in 1881 represented fifty thousand 
trade unionists has grown into the American Federation of Labor which 
directly represents over two millions of America’s workers. Upon the founda- 
tions laid in 1881 has grown the present magnificent trade union movement, 
the strongest, the most potent, the most effective union of workers of any 
country in the world. It has made the cause of Labor a power to be reckoned 
with by all those who have to do with national or international affairs. The 
progress made in these thirty-two years is a joy and a gratification to those 
who have helped in the work and who desire the welfare of humanity. In 
every relation of the workers to life, social and individual, a powerful force has 
insistently and persistently presented and advanced the cause of justice and 
human rights and has sought to exalt human life and welfare above all else. 
The degree of success that has been achieved is indicated by the numerical 
growth of the movement, the independence of the workers, better working 
conditions, shorter working days, higher wages, the recognition and the respect 
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that have been won from the agents of organized society. The concepts of jus- 
tice to humanity and the cause of those who do the hard iabor necessary to the 
maintenance of society, are now presented in every representative institution 
by those who know from experience. A proof of Labor’s achievements was the 
presence and the greeting of a fellow trade unionist who has been honored with 
a place in the Cabinet of the President of the United States. Minds and ener- 
gies consecrated to the cause of Labor and humanity, and the service of faithful, 
wise men and women have made the trade union movement a powerful force 
in the affairs of life—a force appealed to by every effort to make the lives of 
mankind better and freer. 

The scope and the nature of the propositions considered by the Seattle 
A. F. of L.. Convention showed better than any other proof what are the pur- 
poses of the American trade“union movement of today; the effective manner 
in which a great mass of important, constructive work was considered and 
determined indicates the practical business ability and alert judgment of the 
delegates; the energy and the determination with which individuals advo- 
cated proposals affecting their organizations showed the firmness with which 
they would battle for personal judgment and yet yield to the expressed opinion 
of the majority as to the wiser course. In other words, the convention of the 
A. F. of L. was a practical illustration of how democratic organizations train 
men in efficiency, judgment, resourcefulness, and self-control. 

The work of the Seattle Convention was expedited by the amendment 
to the constitution combining the reports of all officers, distributing printed 
copies thereof, and reading to the convention only a brief synopsis of the con- 
tents. One hundred and seventy-six resolutions and more than eighty sub- 
jects contained in the Executive Council report were presented for the con- 
sideration and action of the convention. The most important decisions were 
the resolutions favoring the six-hour workday and the five-day week; the action 
in regard to the Sherman Antitrust Act; resolutions to increase the organiz- 
ing force and to broaden the plans for that work; action upon the group of 
resolutions indicating the attitude of organized labor toward government 
ownership; and a special effort to organize wage-earning women. 

It is impossible to consider in a review of this nature all the motions 
before the convention, although all have an important bearing upon the 
development of the movement. The work of the convention may be broadly 
analyzed as follows: 


Shorter Workday 

Securing a shorter workday is the primary step in bettering the con- 
ditions of the workers. This principle has been firmly grasped by the trade 
union movement and has been made the basis of constructive action. New 
goals set by the Seattle Convention were the five-day week and the six-hour 
day. Aresolution introduced by the representative of an organization that has 
secured the eight-hour day for its members proposes co-operation with a view 
to putting into effect a six-hour day. The convention, while approving the 
principle, decided that for the immediate future the whole movement should 
strive for a more general eight-hour day in all trades and occupations that the 
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workers might be in a better position to secure the six-hour workday toward 
which the painters and paperhangers wish to lead the way. ‘The convention 
recommended that organized labor this year renew its effort with increased 
determination to establish through its organized industrial power the eight- 
hour day generally and to establish the three-shift system in continuous indus- 
tries. State branches were urged to work for legislation limiting the hours of 
women and minors to eight a day and forty-eight a week, and for the enact- 
ment in all the states of general eight-hour laws. ‘The Executive Council was 
directed to co-operate with the state branches to secure information and to 
formulate plans for the basis of an effective systematic campaign. In the 
national field, action to secure amendments to’ the eight-hour law of 1912 was 
endorsed. Attorneys-general have so interpreted the law as to impair its 
benefits for those who work upon contract work for the government. This 
power of government officials must be so limited that they will be unable to 
defeat the express desire of Congress, thereby depriving workmen of a benefit 
which they have won after a long struggle. 

Two resolutions favoring a shorter work-week were adopted; one urging 
the President of the United States, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secre- 
tary of War to issue executive orders granting the Saturday, half-holiday 
throughout the entire year to employes in the various navy yards, naval 
stations, arsenals, and other government establishments; the other, endors- 
ing the six-day week as the maximum any one should be employed, com- 
mending the five-day week to the consideration of all organizations, and urging 
all organized labor to support the barbers of California to secure Sunday 
closing. 


Organization 


For the purpose of increasing the number of organized workers, proposi- 
tions for special organizing campaigns were adopted. The furniture workers of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, are to be helped in a struggle with employers who 
have organized an association to defeat organization among their employes, 
both by promoting the sale of union-made furniture and by assisting the 
operatives to organize. The convention instructed the general organizers to 
institute a thorough campaign to organize the cement mill workers and 
referred to the Executive Council a plan of organization laying the basis for 
an international organization of these workers. Resolutions were re- 
ferred to the Executive Council, providing a Spanish-speaking organizer 
for southern California; for the organization of iron, wire, and grill 
workers and helpers by the blacksmiths; for the organization of men 
employed in marine warehouses, and an organizer to assist in a forward 
movement among the waterfront workers of the Atlantic Coast; for 
organization of office workers; for special help in the organization of 
skilled and unskilled workers of Oregon and Washington preparatory to the 
opening of the Panama Canal; for organization of the employes of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company which maintains grossly unfair conditions. 
The convention issued directions to the organizers to give special attention 
to unionizing laundry workers; instructed the Executive Council to continue 
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to assist in the work among the employes of the E. C. Atkins Company, and 
that all labor organizations whose members use tools made by this company 
be notified of the true conditions under which they are made. 

Recognizing the changes that have taken place in women’s work and the 
same need for organization for self-help among them that exists among men, 
a special assessment was ordered levied during 1914 to be used in organizing 
the wage-earning women of the country. Women have become permanent 
factors in the industrial life of the nation and are beginning the same struggle 
for economic organization in which workingmen have been engaged. They, 
like the men, must learn the value of co-operation and to rely upon economic 
organization rather than legislation for betterment of conditions. Unless 
women workers are organized they will be an obstacle to the progress of the 
labor movement. 

The A. F. of L. notified all organizers to render assistance to the 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen in organizing the Standard 
Oil plants at Green Point, N. Y.; Bayonne and Bayway, N. J.; Baton Rouge, 
La.; Whiting, Ind.; New Richmond, Cal.; Breeze Point, Pa., and Cleveland, 
Ohio. All organizers of the Federation were instructed to assist the granite 
ware workers to establish an international organization. 


Methods of Organization \ 

Several resolutions intended to make organization by industries and 
affiliation with local departments or with central bodies compulsory, were 
introduced but did not win approval. The A. F. of L. has always followed 
the democratic policy of favoring autonomy for the individual organiza- 
tions and has repeatedly endorsed the declaration formulated by the Scran- 
ton Convention. That declaration stated that the growth of the A. F. of L. 
was due to the principle of trade union organization and that while local and 
peculiar conditions might make united organization of the workers of an in- 
dustry desirable, however, the general principle of organization that yields 
best results is organization along trade lines. The declaration affirms that 
unity of action among allied trades promotes the trade union movement, 
but that the adoption of all policies must be voluntary and must not be 
antagonistic to fundamental trade union principles. 

The principle of autonomy as interpreted and practiced by the A. F. of L. 
does not interfere with, but on the contrary increases, the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, the making of common cause, and the solidarity of the movement. 
Through departments and through the spirit of sympathetic co-operation 
and the realization of common interests promoted by the federated movement, 
the labor movement of America has grown, developed, and become ever 
increasingly effective in protecting and promoting the rights and interests of 
the toiling masses. In accord with the spirit of this declaration the officers of 
national and international organizations were urged touse all their influence 
and authority to secure the affiliation of local bodies to state and central 
bodies affiliated to the A. F. of L. 

A proposal for the organization of a transportation department was. 
referred to the Executive Council. As a means of securing co-operation, yet: 
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maintaining autonomy, the convention recommended that local agreements 
of allied trades be made to terminate upon the same date, thereby enabling 
unions to act upon wage-scales and working conditions at the same time. 

The convention, in refusing to sanction interference in the affairs of inter- 
national unions, again decided that the mistakes of democracy are better 
than the wisdom of autocratic rule. 

The labor forward movement has been and will continue to be most 
effective in promoting organization and in arousing new interest in the cause 
of Labor. The convention recommended that such movements be heartily 
encouraged. 

A plan for organizing migratory workers was adopted. All local organiza- 
tions are to assist the Executive Council in collecting information relative 
to seasonal industries, to serve as the basis for formulating the organ- 
ization campaign. 

A resolutien was adopted directing the Executive Council to continue 
and to broaden the scope of the campaign of education and organization 
among the workers who have been led by certain leaders to believe that the 
interests of organized skilled workers are hostile to those of the unorganized and 
the unskilled, and declaring it the duty of every organization affiliated to the A. 
F. of L. to use all means at its disposal to spread the gospel of trade unionism 
among the skilled and the unskilled workers. Organization is of fundamental 
importance—it is a step that must precede all constructive, effective move- 
ments to secure benefits and better conditions. Only in their organized capa- 


city are the workers able to make effective demands upon employers and thus 
secure fairer terms of employment and maintain a greater degree of justice. 
Hence, the importance of these plans to extend organization to include the 
unskilled and women workers is apparent. Energetic continuation of the 
movement will bring justice and will bring about that time when the wages 
of all shall enable them to live as free, useful citizens. 


Convict Labor 


The convention reaffirmed former endorsements given to the ‘‘Booher- 
Hughes bills” prohibiting interstate transportation of the products of convict 
labor. The officers of the A. F. of 1. are to request the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to make such regulations as will secure the enforcement of the section 
of the tariff law prohibiting at any port of the United States the importation 
of materials made wholly or in part by convict labor. The President of the 
A. F. of L. was requested to delegate representatives who shall assist in the 
‘Fennessee campaign to secure the abolition of the present contract system 
of convict labor and to arouse a public sentiment in favor of employing con- 
victs on the roads and in producing supplies for public institutions. . 

The purpose of legislation to prohibit convict labor is twofold: to pro- 
tect the convicts from exploitation and to safeguard the workers from competi- 
tion with low-cost products due to special privileges accorded to employers 
contracting for convict labor—privileges enjoyed at the expense of the state. 
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Educational 


Realizing that the advancement of the nation is conditioned by the ability 
and the training of its children, the convention affirmed that the most imme- 
diate need of the schools is a sufficient number of qualified teachers to give 
each pupil the personal attention necessary to his best development and that 
these teachers be paid wages that will secure persons of ability and training 
and that will enable them to satisfy intellectual needs. The convention 
endorsed a living wage for all teachers—a condition that is far from general 
at present. 

Free text-books were approved, that another bar to education may be 
rémoved. Uniformity of text-books and education and state ownership of 
copyrights were endorsed. 

The A. F. of L. again placed itself unequivocally upon record as favoring 
industrial and vocational education, but condemned the many sham courses 
and iseless, illogical instruction given under the name of mechanical arts and 
crafts. Such frauds rob children of that to which they are entitled, and are 
an irremedial impediment in the work of life. Organized labor was urged to 
consider the problems and progress of industrial and vocational education 
and to use its influence to secure the adoption of the best methods in all the 
schools. University extension work as exemplified in the system of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin was recommended and the represented organizations were 
urged to take up the matter of securing legislation that would place every 
state-owned university at the service of the people. 

Realizing that ignorance is the cause of much evil and that education 
must continue throughout life to facilitate the solution of new problems and 
adjustment to new situations, the convention endorsed the following educa- 
tional measures: Warning to victims of tuberculosis against the dangers and 
the uselessness of advertised “‘cures” and patent medicines, and recommenda- 
tion of proper medical advice and the only known remedies—sunlight, fresh 
air, pure, nourishing food and rest; instruction to the Executive Council to 
consider the proposal to establish a lecture bureau and to employ sociologists 
in order to devise plans for bringing about a wider knowledge of the measures 
and policies advocated by the trade union movement. Such a movement 
would constitute a step toward satisfying the intellectual needs of the workers 
and toward stimulating keener interest and understanding of the problems 
of labor and life. The Executive Council was instructed to consider and to 
report to the next convention upon establishing a complete labor library at 
the headquarters of the A. F. of L., upon compiling catalogues of painting, 
sculpture, musical compositions, etc., which deal with the struggle of labor 
for self-betterment, and upon furnishing these to the various labor councils 
that they may have such literature and compositions placed in public in- 
stitutions and thereby familiarize the public with the cause and struggle of 
Labor. The results would be stimulating to the workers, would be of 
incalculable use to research students, and would give publicity to the pur- 
poses and the methods of organized labor. ; 

Of a different nature was the instruction to the Executive Council to 
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start an educational campaign on accident prevention and safety appliances 
through its publications or otherwise. 

Appreciating the necessity for correctly presenting its work and purposes 
before the world and recognizing the opportunity for publicity and education 
presented by the Panama Canal Exposition to be held in San Francisco in 
1915, the convention directed that the action of the Rochester Convention 
be complied with, and that the President of the A. F. of L. go to 
San Francisco to make arrangements for the labor exhibit. 


Popular Government 


The Seattle Convention reaffirmed its endorsement of the principle of 
direct government through the initiative, referendum, and recall, and recom- 
mended that the information concerning ‘Restriction,’ ‘‘Safeguards,”’ and 
“Jokers” be printed and distributed to all central bodies and state federations 
to guide them in acting upon direct government measures. The A. F. of L., 
which was the first organization to demand the initiative and referendum, 
directed its officers to co-operate in the organization of the Popular Govern- 
ment League and urged all affiliated bodies to become members of the Na- 
tional Popular Goverr:nent League. The convention insisted that Congress 
grant local self-government to the District of Columbia and directed the 
President of the A. F. of L. to appoint a committee to co-operate with other 
organizations for that purpose. 


Government Ownership 


Several resolutions dealt with the subject of government ownership. Its 
great importance to workers arises from the effect municipal ownership 
would have upon labor organizations, and hence upon labor conditions. The 
convention endorsed the resolution of the street-car employes, denouncing the 
denial of the right to organize under municipal ownership, directing the Execu- 
tive Council to prepare a bill for the purpose of preventing that practice, and 
instructing state branches to assist in itsenactment into state law. Endorse- 
ment of collective ownership of mines, railroads, and industries supplying 
necessities, was refused. In view of the importance of the matter and the 
tendency favoring municipal ownership the convention deemed it wise and 
necessary to direct the Executive Council to make a thorough investigation 
as to wages, hours, conditions of employment, and rights of employes in places 
where municipal ownership has been adopted. The results of this investiga- 
tion are to be submitted to the 1914 convention. 

The substance of a measure authorizing the forestry service to engage 
in a lumber industry in connection with forest reserves and providing for 
government operation of Alaska coal mines was referred to the Executive 
Council. Although the convention was unwilling to endorse government 
ownership it found greater dangers to workingmen from contracting govern- 
ment work—a condition under which the government denies responsibility 
for conditions and organization can not as yet protect the workers. A decided 
protest was made against wage reduction by government contractors at San 
Diego and Mare Island, California. In behalf of the teamsters and chauffeurs of 
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large cities who have been forbidden by contractors to join trade organiza- 
tions and have been denied the benefit of the federal eight-hour law, the con- 
vention instructed the Executive Council to endeavor to secure legislation 
compelling the government to handle the mail directly and in the meanwhile 
to induce the Post-office Department to include in all contracts a clause pro- 
viding for the payment of the prevailing wage and for the eight-hour day. 

One difference between employes of the government and employes in 
privately owned industries is indicated by the fact that the former must secure 
by legislation benefits which the latter secure by their own collective effort; 
therefore a group of resolutions dealing with the welfare of postal employes 
instructed the Legislative Committee to co-operate with the officers of the 
National Federation of Post-office Clerks to obtain a shorter tour for night 
duty in the service, and to aid in securing the enactment of the Lewis bill 
providing wage increases, and the Kern-McGillicuddy bill providing adequate 
compensation for employes injured in the service. The convention protested 
against any attempt to increase Sunday work. 

In behalf of the naval employes the convention instructed the officers of 
the A. F. of L. to endeavor to have the physical examination ruling modified 
or eliminated and urged the Secretary of the Navy to grant the wage increases 
that had been requested. Failure to apply the eight-hour law to all work done 
for the government under contract. led to the advocation of repairing all 
government vessels in government navy yards. The piece-rate system 
detrimental to hours of labor was condemned. 


Investigations 


A significawt and characteristic method adopted by the Seattle 
Convention was that of referring new or debated subjects for a thorough 
investigation and deferring final action until sufficient data were on hand to 
enable organized labor to make a wise and correct decision. The Executive 
Council was requested to make an investigation of labor conditions under 
municipal ownership; to collect data bearing upon the effect of machinery 
upon employment of labor in order to decide upon the proper length of the 
workday; to secure information in regard to industrial accidents and diseases 
in order to give advice for correction and prevention; to make an exhaustive 
investigation of compulsory industrial insurance laws now in operation for 
the purpose of weighing the relative merits of insurance in private companies 
versus trade benefits and to make recommendations; to watch developments 
where minimum wage laws are in operation and to record carefully the activ- 
ities, the decisions, and the trend of mimimum wage board decisions. 

To lend wide publicity to facts and to utilize existing agencies, the 
Industrial Relations Commission was requested to investigate labor conditions 
on the Pennsylvania, Harriman, and Illinois Central railway systems. 

The motions to demand congressional investigation of the conditions 
which have kept the miners of Colorado and Michigan almost in a state of 
serfdom and the brutal treatment of the strikers and the misuse of armed 
forces against them were endorsed by the convention. 
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Fundamental Rights 
Certain rights and principles have been recognized as necessary for the 
existence of free labor and for effective organization for self-betterment— 
conditions that are requisites for all progress. These are freedom of speech 
and press, and the right to do things not in themselves unlawful. The con- 
vention particularly commended this portion of the report of the Executive 
Council to the attention of organized labor and of all the world. It is as 


follows: 

“Invasions of the rights of a free people arouse just resentment. However generous the 
temper of the people, they can not meekly tolerate practices and decisions at variance 
with the fundamental principles upon which their liberty is founded. There have been 
in the recent past tendencies to invade the domain of free speech that have stirred those who 
have concern for the public welfare. 

“In various sections of our country attacks have been made upon this right guaranteed 
by the Constitution and essential to all freedom. These attacks have been made by presump- 
tuous agents acting without warrant of law, in the form of ordinances, injunctions, and court 
decisions. Invariably this injustice has been directed against the working people until, in 
fact, there have arisen two systems of administration of justice; one for the workers, another 
for all others. When the workers are seeking relief from burdensome conditions of labor, 
long hours, and low wages; if they can not discuss these matters publicly and with their 
fellow-workers; if they can not present their views through a free press; if they are denied 
freedom to present their concepts of justice, their opportunity for betterment is incalculably 
obstructed. Yet, during this past year, the mere publication of statements with regard to 
unjust, tyrannical and brutal treatment of strikers by police has been punished; papers 
devoted to the cause of the toilers have been suppressed; public discussion of grievances 
has been inhibited; peaceful persuasion of fellgw-workers to join a strike movement for 
thutual benefit has been enjoined—all this has taken place in our Republic, in the name of 
free government! It is not possible for liberty-loving, free-born people to sit quietly by and 
see established precedent after precedent affirming that what one possesses shall determine 
his right to freedom and justice. It is not possible for us to repudiate the faith of our fathers 
epitomized in the declaration, ‘Give me liberty or give me death.’ It is not possible for us 
to ignore the fact that the enslavement of one single individual jeopardizes the liberty of all 
our people. Deny to one single individual the right to the full expression of his convictions, 
his concepts of right or action for his own best self-development, and there is established 
a precedent of limitation upon freedom by all and in every walk of life. This may seem 
strong language, but when a man’s life is threatened would you tell him to give discreet, 
moderate warning? How much more impossible, then, to tell a man whose freedom is 
threatened to.restrict himself to measured decorous phrases. This yoke of unfreedom has 
been prepared for the necks of America’s toilers—submission means the loss of those things 
which make life good and great. 

“Only when each person is accorded the right to speak freely and truly that which he 
knows and feels and sees, when mind has free intercourse with mind, can difficulties, prob- 
lems, wrongs, be thrashed out and the best solutions reached. All may not think clearly and 
correctly, but how can they find out their errors if ideas must be bottled up? Mentality 
that is not given free scope will either shrivel from inactivity or else will become poisoned and 
unwholesome and finally will find vent in violence or explosion. 

“To be sure, so long as human nature is perverted and imperfect, the right of free speech 
and free press will be abused. But those who in using this right abuse it, should be held 
responsible for their utterances that are libelous, treasonable, or seditious. The exercise 
of a right should never be penalized, only the abuse of that right. Many opinions and 
concepts may be fundamentally wrong or the result of ignorance, but mistakes that are made 
in an effort to think and to be something are better than failure to think and do. Of course, 
we always should be right, but we have even a right to make mistakes—any other system 
means autocratic control, the loss of freedom. 
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“The safety of free life and free government lies in maintaining freedom of speech and 
press. No tyranny, no wrong, can withstand absolutely frank, fearless advocacy of right 
and justice. 

“The burden-bearers of all the ages have ever been the oppressed. The toilers of America 
have been aroused to this invasion of freedom because they, better than all others, have been 
aware of this entering wedge to freedom’s undoing. They call attention to their wrongs, 
to the dangers that threaten ali the people. They demand liberty for themselves and liberty 
for all. The urgency of the need makes necessary the emphasis of the statement—we de- 
mand liberty for one and for all. We demand that human rights and human welfare be 
placed above all else.” 

The legal phase of the right to organize freely to secure mutual benefits 
is bound up in the Sherman Antitrust law which has been applied to organiza- 
tions of workingmen. Organized labor has protested against the injustice of 
classifying men in the same category with material things and has denied 
that labor power, which is a part of the human being, is of similar nature 
with the object which his labor power produces. Therefore, the convention 
declared that all efforts be concentrated to secure by congressional enactment 
the exemption of the voluntary organizations of the workers from the applica- 
tion of the antitrust law. 

In order to safeguard constitutional and lawful rights of the workingmen 
which have been menaced by usurpation of authority and by partisan inter- 
pretation of laws and practices on the part of the judiciary, instructions were 
given to work for the reform of judicial practices and the limitation of the use 
of injunctive writ. 

The convention recommended that the A. F. of L. continue to strive for 
decisions upon the existing law touching these contested issues, exemplified 
in the test cases by which Labor has been seeking definite information of 
its legal status—these cases are the Hatters’ Case and the Contempt Case 
against Messrs. Mitchell, Morrison, and Gompers. 


Legal 

The necessity of securing many reforms and benefits through legislation 
and the efforts of hostile employers to disrupt labor organizations through 
litigation have made expert legal advice necessary for the successful manage- 
ment of labor interests. To assure the best advice to the workers at the 
minimum expenditure of money and time, the convention adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council. The purposes of this department are 
concisely set forth in this section of the report: 

“The Executive Council has had under consideration the advisability and the practica- 
bility of establishing a legal department. The increasing need of social and labor legislation, 
that has been a development of the changes in our methods of production, transportation 
and communication; the widening scope of legislation both state and national; the increas- 
ing functions of political agents; the custom of American courts to legislate by interpreting 
law—all these tendencies have made the workers realize that courts and laws have a very 
real influence on their lives. 

_“Such developments have convinced the Executive Council that a legal department 
should be organized, connected with the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor, 
and under the direction of the officers of the Federation. This department should act in an 
advisory capacity to all local organizations in need of legal or legislative advice. It should 
be its duty to determine upon the best methods and practices in pleading in civil suits, so 
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that the workers involved in such suits might not have to suffer because of ill-advised methods 
or errors in judgment on the part of attorneys. Another purpose of such a department is to 
establish uniformity of pleading and practices in the courts of all states and municipalities. 

“Particularly in cases arising out of injunctions, contempts, and antitrust suits, there is 
need that the rights and the liberty of the workers be protected by furnishing them with the 
best expert advice that can be secured. Financial disabilities have in the past brought 
hardships and injustice to many of America’s toilers. 

“In addition, many lawyers capable in nearly all other respects, are often defective in so 
far as fundamental principles are involved in pleadings, particularly so far as they affect 
what is known as labor cases. They have accepted practices and precedents rather than 
fundamental and essential principles. 

“Another function of the proposed department would be to give advice to local organiza- 
tions upon legislation. We of America have been made to realize that effective law-making 
that secures the purpose intended and will withstand the scrutiny of the courts, requires 
technical information of the law. Labor has wasted much effort and time in securing the 
enactment of laws that because of form, wording, or content matter, failed to secure the 
desired result. This central legal department would determine upon the best methods 
and forms of legislation and would supply models for legislation to the local bodies. As a 
result, there would be a strong force working for the unification of the laws of the states, and 
for the reform of legal methods and practices along lines in harmony with the best interests 
of all the people. 

“This matter is of great importance to our movement, to all the workers, and to all the 
people of the country, for the establishment of such a central advisory department would 
make itself felt for justice and freedom throughout the whole country. Its very importance 
makes it a matter upon which greatest care must be exercised that it be organized upon the 
best principles. 

“We recommend that the Executive Council be authorized to establish a legal depart- 
ment for the purpose of drafting laws for uniform legislation and preparing briefs to be used 
by attorneys in labor cases.”’ 

Experience has shown the desirability of having uniform laws in the 
various states and the value of furnishing expert advice to local organizations 
composed of persons too busy to give much time to the study of comparative 
legislation. Hence, the Executive Council was instructed to frame model 
state laws for the following purposes: To secure uniformity of text-books and 
state ownership of copyrights; to regulate vagrancy and to safeguard the 
rights and welfare of unemployed; to regulate advertisements for workers 
during strikes, and to control private detective agencies. 

Another policy adopted which will safeguard existing standards and 
benefits secured by organization was in regard to the unemployed. Since all 
unemployed are a menace to existing conditions and a hindrance to progress, 
organization was urged, and since the more fortunate always owe a duty to 
the less fortunate, organized labor was urged to secure employment for those 
who want work. Two plans were suggested, giving employment by construct- 
ing roads and by shortening the workday of those already employed. 

In view of the charges that copper mining companies of Michigan had 
obtained their property from the government by fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion, the Executive Council was instructed to secure the data upon which 
these charges were based, to present that to the President and to the mem- 
bers of Congress, and to demand that the United States legal department 
proceed against these companies. 

The convention protested against the use of third-degree methods and 
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the Executive Council was directed to publish information giving the progress 
of trials affecting Labor for the use and guidance of affiliated bodies, that inno- 
cent men may be assisted to enforce their rights. Toassure the people immedi- 
ate assistance, the A. F. of L. favored the establishment of free municipal legal 
advice bureaus, to be maintained at public expense and to give advice upon 
matters affecting the affairs of the people. 


Political Action 


The Seattle Convention re-endorsed by a decisive vote the principle 
which has thus far been the basis for Labor’s successful political action. 
The Executivé Council’s report on Labor’s interests in the national govern- 
ment showed that there are at present sixteen union card men in the House of 
Representatives, one in the Senate, and one in the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States—the Secretary of the new Department of Labor. An 
analysis of the two committees of the Senate and the House to which the 
measures dealing with the fundamental rights of Labor are assigned, showed 
that the old-time enemies of humanitarian legislation had been retired from 
power. The work of the Labor Representation Committee was endorsed, 
approved, and ordered continued. There can be no doubt that the change 
that has come in the general attitude toward the interests of the workers and 
of all humanity, as compared to property interests, is due to the fact that 
organized labor has made existing wrongs conspicuous, has forced them upon 
the attention of all, and has shown how they might be remedied. The changes 
that have come in political parties, political methods and principles were 
begun by the rebellion of organized labor against government by and for the 
benefit of organized dollars. That the A. F. of L. was right in the charges it 
made and the methods it pursued has been reaffirmed by proofs and testi- 
mony educed in the lobby investigation by both Houses of Congress. That 
part of the Executive Council’s report which deals with this matter was or- 
dered printed and distributed that Labor might understand the real diffi- 
culties to be overcome in securing labor legislation. 

It urged upon all unionists that they vigorously promote the cause of 
woman suffrage in order to have the effective co-operation of women in secur- 
ing reforms. 

Two resolutions were introduced proposing the formation of a political 
party. One proposed a party composed of trade unionists; the other, the 
fusion of the Socialist Party, the Woman’s Suffrage League, the farmers’ 
organizations, and the railroad brotherhoods. The organization of a labor 
party was considered inexpedient and impractical by the great. majority of 
the delegates. The report of the committee which was approved by a vote of 
193 delegates and opposed by 15, contained the following statement: 


“We are hopeful that in such a development there will be continued and greater 
activity to organize the unorganized into their respective or new unions, and that in their 
federated relationship general political activity will be given constant and ever-increasing 
attention, so that with a more complete organization of labor in the economic field there will 
be safer and greater opportunities for the creation and formation of a political labor party 
or party pledged to the conservation of human rights, whatever the party’s name may be.’’ 
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The decision of the convention represents the general consensus of 
opinion that the A. F. of L policy of political action had been effective and 
is the only one adapted to present conditions and needs. One of the results 
of that policy—the Department of Labor—has already exerted incalculable 
influence in creating a wider and more correct knowledge of conditions pre- 
vailing in industry and in employing governmental agencies to secure a fair 
deal for Labor. The incessant labors of the mediators from that department 
prove the need and service of such an institution. Much has been accom- 
plished, much more is possible. 


‘ Union Label 


The Rochester Convention directed the Union Label Department to 
investigate and to report upon the costs of maintaining the various union 
labels. The secretary-treasurer of that department made a report to the 
Seattle Convention which showed the relatively low costs with which these 
labels are made effective. Publicity and advertising were of course the chief 
items of expense, for those labels which are best known are most in demand. 
What has been accomplished for existing labels, the report held, would be 
lost were a universal label substituted for them. The convention adopted the 
report of its committee which stated that were the union label properly sup- 
ported by organized labor, strikes and all less desirable methods of securing 
Labor’s demands could be eliminated. It was recommended that the delegates 
to the convention use every effort in their own communities in behalf of the 
union labels of all the trades. Resolutions secured the specific endorse- 
ment of the labels of the tobacco workers and the cigarmakers. The cloth 
label was recommended as more durable and practical than the paper label. 
The work of the Women’s International Union Label League and Trade Union 
Auxiliary was heartily approved and pledged assistance. 


Provision to Conserve Human Life 


Several actions by the convention were for the purpose of securing legis- 
lation to assure better conditions or regulations for work. Though important, 
they may be summarized as follows: Weekly rest day for railroad employes; 
extra pay for all government employes working more than eight hours, with 
particular application to the work in the Reclamation Service; automatic 
stop system for railroads; to prohibit the so-called scientific efficiency schemes 
in government plants; safety appliances om railroads; a federal Bureau of 
Labor Safety, including a Museum of Safety; a federal Bureau of Health, 
and the prohibition of interstate transportation of products of mines and fac- 
tories in which children under age are employed; a law to provide strict regu- 
lations and rules for the loading and unloading of vessels and for supervision 
to effect the enforcement of these regulations, that the lives and health of 
longshoremen may be protected while at work. 

The convention directed that every effort be made to secure legislation 
increasing the force of safety. appliance inspectors to a number adequate to 
perform the duties devolving upon them. 

The immediate passage of the La Follette seamen’s bill, to promote 
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safety to property and life at sea, was urged. Congress was urged to provide 
for the erection of a sailors’ hospital at Seattle, Washington, a more 
convenient location than Port Townsend, Washington. 


Workmen’s Compensation. ‘ 


In regard to the report and resolutions upon workmen’s compensation, 
the convention endorsed the principle involved and directed that every effort 
be made to secure the enactment of the Kern-McGillicuddy bills. A letter 
from Grand Chief Engineer Stone, stating that the majority of the menin the 
railroad service favored the measure, was read to the convention. The entire 
subject-matter was referred to the Executive Council for consultation with 
the A. F. of L. Railway Employes Department. Mr. Stone’s assurance re- 
moved all embarrassment from seeking to further this measure. The con- 
vention concurred in a resolution for an old-age retirement pension for civil 
service employes and directed the A. F. of L. to assist affiliated organiza- 
tions of those workers to seek the passage of such a law. 


Protection of Present Standards 

The action of the convention upon the immigration question is one of 
world-wide importance. After earnest consideration and discussion it was 
decided to pledge the support of the A. F. of L. .in favor of obtain- 
ing legislation providing for a literacy test; to demand rigid enforce- 
ment of existing laws and provisions for handling the influx of immigrants 
that will follow the opening of the Panama Canal; and to co-operate with 
agencies in foreign countries to check immigration at its source. Unrestricted 
and unlimited immigration was held a hindrance to further improvement of 
working conditions and a menace to prevailing standards. 


Headquarters 

Investigation of the practicability of erecting a building for the A. F. of 
L,. headquarters is to be continued another year. A report is to be made to the 
1914 convention when final action shall be taken on the proposition. 

A proposal to furnish the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to directly affiliated 
unions at a nominal cost was approved. The Executive Council was directed 
to take up the matter of consolidating the two publications of the A. F. of L. 
and to effect any change decided upon. 


Jurisdictional Matters 

Questions of jurisdictional claims occupied considerable of the convention’s 
time. In jurisdictional conflicts are reflected changes in the organization of 
industries and in methods of production; they are evidences of growth and 
development and are not due to discord in the ranks of -organized labor, 
although they may sometimes finally have that result. 

The most complicated and deplorable jurisdictional dispute presented 
for the consideration of the convention was that of the electrical workers of 
San Francisco. As this was a matter of long standing and had been a detri- 
ment to the progress of the movement, the President of the A. F. of L. 
was directed to go to San Francisco to endeavor personally to effect an 
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agreement between the two factions. The agreement which he succeeded in 
securing is published elsewhere in this issue. 

The differences between the flint glass workers and the machinists over 
the making of molds for glass molders were referred to a committee of three 
with full authority to render a final decision. 

In regard to the carpenters and miners, an agreement was approved 
providing that carpenters who work about mines should affiliate with the 
miners and that those employed in building or rebuilding should be mem- 
bers of the carpenters’ organization. 

The action of the cement workers in claiming jurisdiction over workers on 
concrete and cement work, which the Rochester Convention had given to the 
hodcarriers’ organization, was referred to the Executive Council to secure 
compliance with the ruling of the A. F. of L. 

An agreement between the painters and the glass workers was approved. 
While recognizing that jurisdiction in the pipe-fitting industry is vested in 
the United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters, the convention directed 
that a conference of all interested trades be called to decide technical details. 
The difference between the blacksmiths and the structural iron workers was 
referred to the Executive Council. The Executive Council was authorized to 
continue its efforts to secure the amalgamation of the stogiemakers with the 
cigarmakers. The action of the bricklayers in infringing upon work conceded 
to marble workers was condemned and the Executive Council was directed 
to take steps through conference, or if need be, other measures, to prevent 
continuation of that course. 

With respect to the request of the printing pressmen for jurisdiction over 
the newsboys, some printers’ unions protesting, it was ordered that the organ- 
ization of newsboys remain directly affiliated to the A. F. of L. The 
Executive Council was instructed to arrange a conference between the 
upholsterers, the building trades, and the carpet mechanics to consider diffi- 
culties that have arisen in San Francisco. 

The conflict between Mailers’ Union, No. 6, and the Bindery Union, 
No. 43, of New York, was referred to the Executive Council for investigation 
and action. The decision of the Executive Council that jurisdiction over 
single wrapping in commercial houses should be given to the Bindery Workers’ 
Union and that the work in purely printing houses should be given to the 
International Typographical Union was endorsed. Difficulties between the 
coopers’ and the brewers were referred to the international officers of those 
organizations for adjustment. 

The officers of the A. F. of L. were instructed to notify the carriage, 
wagon, and automobile workers to discontinue encroachments upon the juris- 
diction of other unions and to report to the next convention should they fail 
to secure compliance. 

Upon the request of the stationary firemen and the steam engineers for 
a plan to eliminate misunderstandings, a plan recommending an international 
board was adopted. A conference of the officers of the international unions 
of the pressmen and the lithographers was recommended to adjust their 
grievances. 
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The request that all work of that line should be given to the Drain Layers 
and Helpers’ Union was referred to the Executive Council. The Executive 
Council was also instructed to co-operate with the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union to investigate the attitude of the various independent shoe workers’ 
unions that a report of the true conditions might be given publicity. 

The decision of the Executive Council finding no justification for trans- 
ferring brewery teamsters from the Brewery Workers’ Union and giving the 
Teamsters’ Union jurisdiction over teamsters for distilleries and mineral 
water establishments was approved. Decisions affecting the boilermakers and 
the iron-ship builders, the steam shovelmen and the dredgemen were endorsed. 
Progress was reported in the cases of the brickmakers and the steam engineers, 
the tunnel and subway workers and the compressed air workers. 

Thus it is clear that misunderstandings and conflicts though sometimes 
of long standing and greatly complicated, may be amicably adjusted to the 
satisfaction and benefit of all concerned. Absence of friction would indicate 
absence of change and growth. One of the purposes of the federated organization 
is to prevent such friction from doing injury to the cause and to direct the 
forces wasted in this process toward action that shall bring nothing but good. 


International Influence 

The bigness and the power of the A. F. of L. were felt in each new con- 
sideration that revealed a new relationship between organized labor and 
society. Not only does its influence permeate the affairs of our nation, because 
the workingmen are such a large proportion of our population that their inter- 
ests constitute the interests of the nation, but it extends to those countries which 
are most closely associated with our government and to all foreign countries. 

The declaration of the A. F. of L. for international peace, representing 
as it does the views not only of the organized workers but of the unorganized 
who are practically voiceless, will have a sobering effect upon war jingoes and 
those who raise false standards of patriotism. The position of the A. F. of L. 
will have weight in sobering the war spirit against Mexico and in strengthen- 
ing the present peace policy. The debate upon this matter brought out the 
humanitarian and patriotic influences and purposes of Labor. It will have its 
influence upon the workers of other countries in rallying them in behalf of 
peace policies. 

The A. F. of. L. represents the interests and welfare of humanity in the 
Congress for the Conservation of Natural Resources and insists that the 
greatest wealth of this nation is its people. It co-operates with the farmers 
for the promotion of common interests. It has under consideration participa- 
tion in the International Congress for Occupational Diseases to be held in 
Vienna in 1914, to present needs and conditions among America’s workers. 

In another resolution Labor pledged its support to the peace movement 
and to a policy establishing agencies to promote international peace. This 
resolution heartily favored the naval holiday proposed by the British govern- 
ment. Since this endorsement by the A. F. of L., the House of Representa- 
tives has adopted a resolution approving this proposal to stop all navak 


increases for a period of at least one year. 
The A. F. of L. has extended its organization or its influence to those- 
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lands which have come under the American flag. No other influence has been 
so potent for the uplift of working people of Porto Rico. Requests have come 
from Cuba for assistance in a campaign’ of organization. The far-away 
Philippines have sought its advice in inaugurating an organized labor movement. 
‘There and in Hawaii the Federation stands for a free labor movement and the 
protection of the workers from all exploitation. The influence and effectiveness 
of the movement in Canada and Panama have been constantly increasing. 
Fraternal delegates are exchanged with England that between the labor 
movements of the English speaking people may be a spirit of friendliness 
and understanding sympathy. 

The A. F. of I. is a member of the international organization which is 
known as the International Federation of Trade Unions, and has induced 
that organization to hold its first meeting in America in 1915 in San Francisco. 

The report of the A. F. of L. representative to the Zurich meeting of the 
International Secretariat was a splendid presentation of international labor 
matters and was ordered printed asa regular A. F. of L. document. The annual 
report of the President of the A. F. of L. to the International Secretariat was 
ordered printed in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Conclusion 


The members of the convention and the visitors were constantly im- 
pressed with the splendid ability and the magnificent spirit of the men of or- 
ganized labor. ‘The problems and the proposals that were brought to their 


attention were matters that have an important bearing upon the social, 
political, and industrial development of our nation in the immediate future 
and its ultimate destiny. The purposes and the policies of organized labor 
are not artificial or theoretical creations but are determined by the conditions, 
the needs and the influences that exist in the lives of those who toil. Out of the 
struggle for justice and rights, out of the toil and the burdens of daily life, out 
of the disappointments and the victories, the men of labor have evolved the 
philosophy which guides the trade union movement. Every issue was sub- 
jected to the test of practical standards of those clear-thinking men of ability 
who have been trained and disciplined by the struggles they have waged and 
the problems they have solved. The delegates who composed the Seattle 
Convention are the peers of any other representative body the world over. 
The importance of the convention and the influence of its work were 
appreciated by the local press of Seattle, as the space given to reports of the 
convention proceedings and to labor interests amply testify. All other im- 
portant papers of the country made arrangements for convention stories 
and correspondence. A most unique incident occurred the last day of the 
convention. The representatives of the press for whom special places and 
conveniences were provided presented the President of the A. F. of L. witha 
bouquet of beautiful flowers and the following communication which was read 


to the convention: 
“SEATTLE, Nov. 22, 1913. 
“To the Officers and Delegates of the American Federation of Labor: 
“The men at the press tables wish to thank President Samuel Gompers, Secretary 
Frank Morrison and the other officers and delegates of the Thirty-third Annual Convention 
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of the American Federation of Labor, also the local arrangement committee, for courtesies 
which have helped them in reporting the proceedings of the convention now closing, whose 
deliberations have resulted in decisions important to all the world. 

“The newspaper men had been led to believe that the convention sessions would con- 
tain many sensational incidents worthy of printing in extra editions with red headlines, but 
the debates were even more decorous than those of the national congress. 

“The delegates seemed to take a malicious satisfaction in reading our forecasts of 
what the convention was going to do, and then doing just the opposite. But we forgive 
them. 

“We invite the delegates to visit Seattle again in November, 1915, the month of the 
San Francisco convention. We assure them that generally the November weather in Seattle 
is brilliant, the present rainy month having been exceptional. Respectfully, 

J. B. Newson, Associated Press Joun J. LARKIN, 

E. C. WHEELER, Seatile Sun. KENNETH B. Smitu, Seattle Daily Times. 

Raupu D. Cassy, Seattle Post-Intelligencer. LuTHER A. Huston, Seattle Daily Times. 

Gro. T. McNamara, Seattle Daily Times. Ws. A. Smmonps, Seatile Daily Times. 

SUNNAR LuND, Washington Posten. Joun Evans, Seattle Daily Times. 

FREDERICK W. Ety, San Francisco Bulletin. E. O. Sawyer, Jr., United Press Associa- 
tion.” 


‘The convention was held in the largest, most convenient, and beautiful 
hall in the city; the body of which was reserved for the delegates. ‘The 
spacious galleries and balconies were open to friends and visitors. These 
as well as the other parts of the convention hall were always filled and the hall 
was frequently taxed to its fullest capacity. Often there were fully three 
thousand persons in the hall. Intense interest was manifested in the pro- 


ceedings, not only by the delegates but by all present as students or interested 


observers. 

Because of the voluntary retirement from the Executive Council of 
Vice-Presidents John Mitchell of the United Mine Workers and William D. 
Huber of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, John P. White, 
President of the United Mine Workers and Frank Duffy, Secretary of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners were elected as the seventh 
and the eighth vice-presidents respectively. With these exceptions the old 
officers were re-elected. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was chosen as the 1914 
convention city. 

The reports and the work of the Seattle Convention proved that the 
trade union movement of America is stronger today than ever before. These 
demonstrated that trade unionism has been effective in promoting the welfare 
of the working people and securing for them advantages and benefits of in- 
calculable value. The Seattle Convention in every instance approved the 
tried and practical principles upon which the Federation was founded, which 
have been the cause of its growth, development, and progress, and refused 
to change these policies for new, untried, speculative theories. 

The splendid achievements of the American trade union movement far 
surpass those of any other time or country, and this too with but a little more 
than two and a half million members. Not merely in proportion to increased 
numbers does the movement increase in efficiency and practical, successful 
results, but with every marked increase in numbers the triumphs come in 
geometrical order. Now for the three million mark ! 
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EDITORIAL 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Without further delay, the citizens of the United States must decide whether 

they wish to outlaw organized labor. Only a few months 
aa ago the officials of the United Mine Workers were in- 
LABOR dicted under the Sherman Antitrust law because they 

helped the miners of West Virginia to break the shackles 
by which the mining companies held them helpless objects of ex- 
ploitation. The mine operators forced the constituted authorities of the 
state to do their bidding. The miners could appeal to no one for justice. Their 
only defense lay in their ability to enforce their rights through their united, 
organized power. To strip them of that defense is the purpose of the litiga- 
tion begun by the indictment charging that organization with restraint of 
trade. These same officers of the United Mine Workers have again been in- 
dicted under the same ‘‘antitrust’’ law because they are helping the miners 
of Colorado to resist the tyranny of the Standard Oil Company, which seeks 
to evade compliance with the labor laws of the state. The “indicted” officers 
of the miners are (call it “conspiring’’ if you please) engaged in an effort 
to rid the state of Colorado of government by mine guards in order to re- 
establish civil government, government by law. 

The federal grand jury’s indictment charges the officers of the miners’ 
organization with establishing a monopoly of mine labor in the United States 
and Canada and with organizing a conspircy to restrain interstate commerce. 

‘The law of the land assures to workers the right to organize. All who 
have any knowledge of the world of industry concede that without organiza- 
tion the wage-workers are helpless victims of the industrial forces that are 
seeking their own self-interest. Practical men of business refuse to deal with a 
weak union, for its agreements would have neither advantage nor force ; but as a 
matter of course they recognize and deal with strong unions, and adjust their 
business to conform to the new situation. It follows, then, that control of all 
the workers in a trade increases the success and the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion in securing better terms for a greater number of workers and in turn 
protects the fair employer from competition with producers who care not how 
they grind their employes so long as they also grind out profits. 

The right to organize is a sham, a trick, a deceit, unless it carries with it 
the right to organize effectively and the right to use that organized power to 
further the interests of the workers. This implied right must be assured. 
If it is alleged that acts in themselves criminal or unlawful are committed 
in endeavors to effect organization or to secure the benefits of organization, let 
those acts be dealt with under due process of law. But in the name of free 
labor, in the name of free government and free society, let the right to or- 
ganize never for one instant be menaced or withheld. That right is the founda- 
tion upon which all else is builded. 

The indictments by the federal grand jury were accompanied by a report, 
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a portion of which criticised the miners—this was given wide publicity by the 
daily press; another portion criticised in more moderate terms the mine oper- 
ators—this was not given equal publicity. This criticism was in part as 
follows: 

“The operators appear to have been somewhat remiss in endeavoring to secure and 
hold the good will of their employes, and the grand jury deduced from testimony that there 
existed reasonable grounds for many of the grievances complained of by the miners. We 
believe that many of these complaints are substantial and have merit. 

“The grand jury found that the state laws have not been so enforced as to give all 
persons concerned the benefits which are derived therefrom. Many camp marshals, whose 
appointments and salaries are controlled by coal companies, have exercised a system of 
espionage and have resorted to arbitrary powers of police control, acting in capacity of 
judge and jury and passing sentence upon miners who had incurred the enmity of the super- 
intendent or pit boss for having complained of real grievances or for other causes. 

‘Many of the coal companies maintain camp saloons and collect from the keepers of 
such saloons a per capita sum of 25 to 40 cents per month for each person whose name 
appears upon the company pay-roll. Many camp saloons are open after midnight and on 


Sunday contrary to the state law 
“Over one saloon there has floated for years the red flag of anarchy with an opened 


knife fastened to the flag. This saloon is a rendezvous for anarchists and many crimes are 
chargeable to its influence.” 

Despite these statements of law-breaking no indictments were returned 
against the coal operators. Why ? 

Why is it that our laws may be perverted and interpreted to prevent 
those who toil from doing things necessary for their protection and better- 


ment? 


Why is it that men of wealth may with impunity break laws whose mean- 


ing is plain and unmistakable? 

Can it be the influences that emanate from 26 Broadway have murdered 
justice, have usurped functions of the courts, have taken control of the police 
functions and have ordered the affairs of the people that dividends may be 
assured to the favored ones of the Standard Oil clan? 

‘The workers of Colorado are making a fight for the right to organize, for 
wages that will permit of decent standards of living, for the right to order 
their own lives and to spend their earnings for their own betterment. They 
are fighting for the right to fair trial, for the right of protection by the laws 
of state and nation, and for government free and untrammeled by organized 
selfish interests. 

The menace which threatens the mine workers is the common danger of 
the whole labor movement. Those workers happen to be the chosen victims. 
Others have already experienced the same injustice. Many others may be 
made victims at the whim or desire of any employer. 

Union men of America, do you realize that at any time your home, your 
savings, may be levied upon if your organization has attained any degree of 
success? Do you realize that you and the officers of your organization may 
be imprisoned for daring to defend and to promote your welfare and for the 
exercise of normal activities to increase the power and efficiency of your union? 
Have you compared your condition with that of the unorganized so that you 
realize what will be the effect of depriving you of the right to organize? 

When you have seriously considered these questions you will realize the 
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imperative necessity that devolves upon all men and women who labor—the 
necessity of securing amendment to the Sherman Antitrust law that clearly 
and specifically prevents the application of that law to the voluntary organiza- 
tion of the workers—the unions. 

That law, as now interpreted and applied, constitutes the most serious 
menace to the labor movement. That law, which was intended to benefit 
human beings, to prevent or check monopoly and absolute control over 
the products of labor and of the soil, to assure to the people the necessi- 
ties of life at reasonable prices, has proved useless in establishing control or 
regulation over the trusts and monopolies. In a spirit of ironic glee these 
same monopolies, trusts, and corporations, unharmed by the law which was 
to have regulated them, now turn this law against the human beings who 
were to have been protected. 

Is the conscience of the American people so dead, is their sense of justice 
so dormant, that they will tolerate that horses, wheat, hay, sugar, hogs, shall 
be placed on equality before the law with human beings? 

It has been announced by the administration that trust legislation is the 


next matter that will receive consideration. Plans, policies, methods are being 
considered. Now is the time for those who place human interests above all 
else to press their claims and demands upon the attention of those who shall 


shape and determine the nature of the trust legislation. On December 16 we 
made before the House Judiciary Committee a presentation of the right 
to existence which must be accorded organizations of toilers. Every union 
man in the country owes to himself, his family, his conscience to use his in- 
fluence to secure concerted action of his fellow-workers to arouse public 
demand and sentiment in behalf of human rights and recognition of these 
rights in the trust legislation. 

The party now in control of legislation has twice pledged itself to enact 
legislation granting to Labor the right of free organization and of all activity 
in furtherance of organization not in itself unlawful. Twice that party has 
made a presidential campaign upon a platform containing that pledge. The 
candidates who accepted. places upon the Democratic ticket did not repudiate 
that pledge. As was the custom under the Taft régime, the present adminis- 
tration has permitted, under the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust law, 
indictments against men helping their fellow-workers to secure higher wages, 
a Shorter workday, conditions that will assure them a more just compensation 
for toil and freedom to order their own lives outside of working hours. Those 
of that party whom the people elected to office are in honor bound to redeem 
that pledge they gave to those who elected them. Labor of America expects 
such action. If the party in power is not in favor of outlawing organized labor, 
it must give substance to that conviction. 

Organized labor must live to give tone, character, and purpose to the 
needs and demands for justice, rights, and a better life to the toilers. 

The workers everywhere are urged not only to make their own views 
clear but to persuade all friends of Labor and human justice to communicate 
at once with their respective Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
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Demand the early enactment of the Bartlett-Bacon bills, S. 927 and 
H. R. 1873. In all justice the Sherman Antitrust law must be amended. 


Just as we are going to press comes another proof of the imperative neces- 
sity for the effective amendment of the Sherman Antitrust law, which Labor 
demands. ‘Three judges of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals on 
December 18 rendered a decision affirming the decision of the Connecticut 
Federal District Court that the United Hatters of North America shall pay 
D. E. Loewe and Company $252,130. And on what grounds? Because the 
hatters succeeded in establishing fair wages and conditions of work in nearly 
all hat shops of the country and were using their collective power to secure the 
same conditions from D. E. Loewe and Company. The degree of success 
which their organization had achieved in securing for working men and women 
a little shorter workday and a little more time for home, rest, and 
self-improvement, a few more dollars for the necessities and some of the 
pleasures of life, and less harmful conditions of work, was held by the court as 
evidence of ‘‘conspiracy and restraint of trade’’—was made the grounds upon 
which their homes and their little earnings were attached and held for years, 
and again is made the grounds upon which these hatters are to pay threefold 
damages and costs to D. E. Loewe and Company. 

Have these unions the right to exist, or shall they be outlawed under the 
Sherman Antitrust law at the will of any enemy of organized labor? That is 
the question. 

This last decision, written by Judge Coxe and concurred in by Judges 
Ward and Rogers of the Federal Court of Appeals, contains the following: 

“That the Antitrust Act is applicable to such combinations as are alleged in the 
complaint is no longer debatable. The law makes no distinction between the classes, 
employers and employes, corporations or individuals. Rich and poor alike are included 
undeg its terms. The Supreme Court particularly points out that, although Congress 
was frequently importuned to exempt farmers’ organizations and labor unions from its 
provisions, these efforts all failed and the act still remains. 

“No one disputes the proposition that labor unions are lawful. All must admit 
that they are not only lawful but highly beneficial when legally and fairly conducted, 
but, like all other combinations, irrespective of their objects and purposes, they must 
obey the law.” 

Note the fact that the decision was unanimous. Note this statement: 
“That the Antitrust Act is applicable to such combinations as are alleged in 
the complaint is no longer debatable.”’ 

Note this fact, too: The court declares that no one disputes that labor 
unions are not only ‘lawful but highly beneficial.” Will the court or any one 
else point out any instance even in the record in this case in which the aim and 
the purpose of the hatters were anything but tending to benefit the large mass 
_ of the hatters directly and alt workers as a result? The court declares further 
that labor unions, like fall other combinations, irrespective of their objects 
and purposes, must obey the law. Law, as its essence is best understood, is 
justice, and when it is not justice, it is not law. 

Let us apply the same set of circumstances in this case to the activities 
of another form of voluntary organization. Take, for instance, the Con- 
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sumers’ League, composed of a number of men and women of our country who 
aim to secure improved conditions for women and men clerks in our 
department stores and who aim to secure better sanitary conditions for the 
workers in the sweated trades. Suppose, then, such an organization had de- 
cided that it would not patronize any store which had on sale the products 
of sweatshops or which refused fair conditions to the store clerks. Suppose 
that the leaders communicated with a kindred organization in California or 
elsewhere, where sweatshop products were on sale, and, as a result, that 
voluntary association in California declared that it would not patronize the store 
which kept on sale the products of sweatshops. Would the court hold that 
the Consumers’ League was a beneficial organization and yet that it had 
violated the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust law? Suppose further that 
the churches engaged in the movement for the prohibition of the liquor traffic 
in order to carry on a systematic boycott throughout the country, should 
injure the business of a brewery, a distillery, or a saloonkeeper. Would the 
court hold that the churches were lawful and highly beneficial organizations, 
that they were guilty of conspiracy and restraint of trade and therefore sub- 
ject to threefold damages which any of these injured parties might claim? 
Would the court deem that the churches in this respect need be admonished 
to ‘obey the law?” 

The fact of the matter is that under the perversion rather than the inter- 
pretation of the Sherman Antitrust law by the federal courts, that which is 
held to be law is founded upon neither justice nor common sense. The federal 
courts have fallen into the common error which places the voluntary associa- 
tions of the working people, organized not for profit but for humanitarian 
purposes, in the same category with the greedy, consciousless trusts, corpora- 
tions, and monopolies which control the products of labor and which speculate 
in the necessities of the people; it is equal to placing human conscience, 
human endeavor, human souls in the same scale with pork or bushels of coal. 

Under these decisions the very right of existence of the labor unions is not 
only questioned or threatened but is imperiled. It might be interesting to 
know what the court had in mind when it said that the labor unions were not 
only lawful but highly beneficial when legally and fairly conducted. What, 
indeed, is the court’s conception of what a lawful labor union highly beneficial 
in its objects and purposes is and how it should carry out its beneficial objects 
and purposes legally and fairly? In a word, what is the court’s conception 
of the lawful union “‘legally and fairly conducted ?”’ 

There never was any intention on the part of the Congress of the United 
States to include the voluntary organizations of workers—that is, the labor 
unions, in the Sherman Antitrust law. Then again, though not in the same 
Congress, the United States Senate and the House of Representatives at 
different times have adopted amendments to the Sherman Antitrust law spe- 
cifically excluding these organizations from the provisions of that law. And 
now all that has transpired more clearly demonstrates the necessity for the 
enactment of the Bartlett-Bacon bill as a remedy for the wrongful position in 
which organized labor has been placed, not only by judicial interpretation 
but by judicial legislation. 
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And let those who value the liberty and the welfare of America’s toilers 
lose no time in demanding justice for them and in pressing these demands 
upon their representatives in Congress. 

The need is great. The existence of organized labor is in jeopardy. The 
right to organize is necessary for the freedom of the workers. The freedom of 
the workers is necessary for the freedom of all the people, the perpetuation 
of our Republic itself. 





“Upon what meat does this our Caesar feed, that he is grown so great?’ 
Only a justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
SHALL THE = and yet he may order out troops, contrary to the judgment 
SORNOIARY of the local officials, force unwilling authorities to use public 
ESTABLISH A : , 
DESPOTISM ‘Money to pay the troops and secure sanction for his revo- 
lutionary acts from his fellow judges. Has it come to this, 
that the government of the United States is managed through and by the 
judges? 
- When first constituted, the intended function of these judicial agents was 
to interpret and apply the laws. Conditions, opportunities were presented 
whereby the judges might increase their functiops and add to their power. 
They assumed the right to pass upon the constitutionality of laws, with its 
correlative right to declare some null and void. This development meant 
tremendous increase in judicial power. At first the power was more dis- 
creetly used and aroused little concern. But power begets power. When this 
power is arbitrary its use is stimulating, intoxicating. The possessors reach 
out for more and then more. So with this power of passing upon the con- 
stitutionality of laws. Next, the judges assumed the right to interpret legisla- 
tion. Legislation is often very faulty, ill-advised, and ill-considered. It is 
often a compromise measure, far from ideal, but the best obtainable under 
existing conditions. It follows then that there was much to criticise, much to 
deprecate. The learned judges whose training, habit of mind and every 
instinct exalt to logic, conformity, precedent, suffered because of what they 
deemed the unwisdom of the lawmakers. Hence they assumed the function 
of censors of legislative enactments in order to protect the people and the 
constitution against their duly elected and representative lawmakers. So 
great has been their diligence that those who advocate legislation and those 
who enact it, can regard their work with no degree of certainty. One day 
they have a law, the next day they haven’t—hbecause a judge spoke. 

One of the most ardent advocates of this power of the judge recently 
asserted: ‘‘A law is not a law until it becomes the Jaw of some court. Before 
that it is merely a legislative opinion.’’ According to this viewpoint the 
legislative opinion, however desirable or necessary, is not conclusive unless 
endorsed by judicial decision. The claim to power has indeed grown. It would 
seem that such power would satisfy even a judge. But it has only whetted 
desire. In New York there has been found a new way to protect the people. 
.The method contains elements of startling novelty and audacity. There has 
been accomplished that which other judges had never ventured to do and the 
act has been approved—by other judges. 
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During the street car strike in Buffalo last April, after the mayor and the 
sheriff had refused to call out the troops, Justice Charles H. Brown of the Su- 
preme Court issued an order to Brigadier-General Samuel M. Welch calling 
upon him to put three regiments in the city. This command brought into 
action all the Buffalo troops and companies from nearby towns. The troops 
were used against the rights of human beings in furtherance of vested interests: 
Application was made on Erie County to pay the bill. The treasurer of Erie 
County refused to pay the troops for the service on the ground that they 
had not been legally called into service. The judge then issued a mandamus 
ordering him to pay. He wasadvised by the county attorney that the military 
law under which the pay was asked was unconstitutional. 

The case was heard by Justice Marcus who decided that the military law 
ordering the payment of the soldiers was constitutional. This decision 
was affirmed by the appellate division and then by the State Court of Appeals. 

This decision and the law have not received the press attention worthy 


of their significance. No recent decision has indicated more clearly the degree 


to which our government is now being judicially supervised, conducted, and 
monopolized. Judicial agents have discovered a new sphere of power—they, 
the courts, may order out troops when other agents to whom that power has 
been delegated seeing no necessity may refuse to order them out, and enforce 
all orders issued in furtherance of their purpose. 

Can a free people, a people who desire a republican form of government, 
continue to contemplate this gross usurpation of power by judicial agents— 
for it should be noted that it was a judge who ventured to act under the 
military law? Judges have so far hedged about their duly delegated and their 
usurped power by the fiction that they, the bulwarks of law and constitutional 
government, must not be hindered or weakened by criticism or by charges 
of wrongdoing. Thus hedged about, they would deny all responsibility to the 
people, would deny the people a right to pass upon the advisability of retain- 
ing them as political agents or upon the wisdom of their opinions. 

The section of the law under which the justice of the Supreme Court 
called out the militia is as follows: 

“In case of any breach of the peace, tumult, riot, or resistance to process of this State, 
or imminent danger thereof, a justice of the Supreme Court, a county judge, or recorder, or 
city judge of a city, or sheriff of a county, or mayor of a city, may call for aid upon the com- 
manding officer of the National Guard or Naval Militia stationed therein or adjacent 


thereto.”’ 


The case growing out of the action of the justice in attempting to man- 
damus the treasurer of Erie County, the military was declared to be at vari- 
ance with the principles upon which our constitution and government are 
founded. If a judge whose acts are subject to no revision can override the 
opinion of local authorities and call out and direct military forces and then 
order that these be paid from public funds, there exist most favorable condi- 
tions for the development of a despotic government by the judiciary. Not 
only so, but this field is open to many political office-holdings throughout 
the state. This power, which could be used to endanger or overthrow free 
institutions, has been placed in the hands of about six hundred persons 
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scattered throughout the state. The people of the state of New York should 
consider most seriously this statement of the attorney for, the appellant in 
the case: 

“Why, the principal ground and reason for the Declaration of Independence was the 
matter of enforcing rule and obedience by the use of soldiers quartered upon the colonists 
in times of peace, there to be used for the purpose of intimidating. If the legislature had 
attempted to pass an act conferring the powers that are conferred by these sections, or any 
judge had attempted to exercise any such power conferred by the statute a hundred years 
ago, there would have been civil war instantly. Is it safe for us to break away from these 
first principles? Is it safe or is it proper to allow the power of the people to control their 
own domestic affairs locally, to be gradually taken away from them and vested in the mili- 
tary arm of the State? All evil political institutions have their beginning and their growth 
in just such a way. What appears harmless at first, once taking root and not being trimmed 
or hedged by popular opposition or attention, soon grows to an alarming extent and degree. 
Already many people, busy with their own affairs, quietly look on and see the use of military 
power and show amongst the people in their domestic affairs. They do not consider that 
the soldiers are there on behalf of the government, but usually that they are out to aid some 
one or other of the contending factions. Already there is a popular notion and feeling that 
great corporate interests are above and beyond the government. Are we now, through our 
courts, to subvert the armed forces of the government to the uses of such corporate inter- 
ests and beget within this land a new feudalism? There was a law in Rome that no com- 
mander might enter its sacred precincts with an armed force. Cesar, through his con- 
quests, had grown so wealthy and powerful that he dared, on the slightest omen, when 
returning triumphant from the Gallic wars, to ‘cross the Rubicon’ and Rome no more was 
free.”’ 

Yet such a law was decided constitutional by the Appellate Court of 
New York. The court that has been most industrious in declaring unconstitu- 
tional legislation to better the conditions of workers has failed to find this law 
contrary to the principles of responsible democratic government. 

This is just one illustration of power now wielded by our judiciary—a 
judiciary often neither directly nor indirectly responsible to the people. It is 
a power that has sometimes been used wisely and conscientiously; it is a 
power that has been shamefully abused, used to promote private, special 
interests, and to make human rights subservient to property rights. But the 
fundamental evil is that there has been built up in our presumably free govern- 
ment this irresponsible, autocratic power. 

What are we going to do about it? We can not shut our eyes, we can not 
deny the existence of this power. The proofs are everywhere before us. Where 
an evil principle is tolerated, injustice will flourish and grow strong. Where 
autocratic, irresponsible power is, there free, popular government can not 
exist. Our government can not be part free, part despotic. The people must 
and will choose which it shall be. Their choice will be for freedom. 





Begin the New Year by subscribing for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
This publication represents the interests of all the workers, the cause of 
freedom and humanity, The subscription price is one dollar a year. 
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The House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries has arranged 

for hearings on the La Follette Seamen’s Bill. Although 
MAKE THE hearings have been had for the past twenty years, although 
SEA SAFE FOR ae ee ** 
SEAMEN AND “° have had grim, ghastly illustrations of the necessity for 
THE PUBLIC ‘uch legislation, yet the members of Congress are willing 

to assume the responsibility for the deaths of more human 
beings. ‘The destruction of the Volturno, the burning and drowning of 136 
of its passengers and crew, shocked people into a realization of the dangers 
ever lurking in the sea—dangers which had been forgotten in the brief interval 
since 1,595 lives were lost on the Titanic. Even since the tragedy of the 
Volturno, while the shipping interests were protesting against the provisions 
of the measure, storms on the Great Lakes resulted in a terrific loss of life. 
During the storms of November 8-11, nineteen vessels Were wrecked; sixteen 
had not a single survivor of their crews. According to the last report 244 
lives were lost. Still it has not been charged that any safety law was 
violated. Is it possible to believe that there is no need of better legislation 
to protect property and life on the lakes? 

The shipping interests are exerting every influence to prevent the passage 
of the measure. They argue that the provisions are unnecessarily drastic— 
quite different is their attitude from that of the captain of the vessel who went 
to the Volturno against the protest of some of his passengers because he might 
be able to save even one life. No seamen’s bill that does not provide for the 
safety of every human being on each vessel is adequate or satisfactory to 
people with hearts and consciences. 

The president of the Iron Steamboat Company finds it ‘impossible to be- 
lieve that this bill (the La Follette) is intended for excursion boats.”’ The 
present ‘‘safety’”’ of the river and harbor boats he deemed all that could be 
expected—in connection with this “safety” it should be remembered that the 
General Slocum was owned and operated by the Iron Steamboat Company. 

In many cases loss of lives during the storms on the Great Lakes and upon 
the ocean could have been in a great measure prevented if the boats had been 
adequately equipped with efficient, resourceful seamen. The shipping in- 
terests have been driving self-respecting American seamen from the Great 
Lakes because of the intolerable conditions of servitude they wish to enforce. 
Unfreedom, practically slavery, has driven skilled, efficient seamen from the high 
seas. The passing of American:seamen has been humanity’s loss. Innum- 
erable lives have been unnecessarily sacrificed because seamen were unable 
to understand orders to meet emergencies, to lower life boats, or even to tie 
knots properly. 

Lawmakers have continued to give heed to the shipping interests that are 
now urgently pressing their demands,'to regard the safety of dollars and profits 
rather than the safety of men. Such has been the reckless disregard of satety 
on the high seas and on the lakes that insurance companies are protesting 
at the great loss of property. The only remedy there, too, is skilled, free sea- 
men. 

Now is the effective time for those who have regard for the sacredness vi 
human life to impress upon the members of the House of Representatives 
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that they have been dollar-wise and humanity-foolish long enough. For twenty 
years the organized seamen have been urging legislation that would secure to 
them decent treatment and living conditions, and the rights of free men. 
Practically voteless, poorly paid, unfree, their struggle has been against tre- 
mendous odds. With their safety and welfare is bound up the safety of pas- 
sengers and property. How long will the shipping interests be allowed to 
take frightful risks by sending out their boats and ships inadequately equipped 
with able-bodied, skilled seamen? How long will the world tolerate this 
cynical disregard of human life? Can the American nation, can any nation, 
afford to favor any special interests at the expense of human lives? Congress 
should stop dallying and playing with measures of such far-reaching conse- 
quences. ‘This just and necessary law should be passed without further delay, 





Police administration is often a determining force in struggles of workers for 
social and economic justice. The policies and the orders to be 


POLICE carried out by the police are dictated by authorities higher 
AS STRIKE- ; 


BREAKING _"P 4 ; 1 
AGENTS policies and orders is determined by the concepts and the 


mental bias of those in authority. Here as everywhere the 
police function is a factor in the struggle for justice, and has been used for 
the employers and against the workers. During strikes called by workers as 


up, usually responsible to the people. The nature of these 


the last resort in their attempts to maintain freedom of action and decent 
standards of living, or during lockouts instituted by employers, workers have 
frequently found the full force of the police used, not only to prevent their 
natural lawful activities necessary to enforce their rights, but used to aid and 
promote the efforts of the employers to oyerride the demands of justice and to 
prolong their control over the lives and interests of the workers. 

From many industrial sections of the country come grave complaints 
and protests against brutality, lawlessness, unjust discrimination on the part 
of the police. This is a serious condition. The police power is so important 
that it is exercised by all parts of the government. Wise, impartial, unpreju- 
diced exercise of this power is essential to justice for all. Properly, the police 
should be used to enforce law, to maintain order, and to promote the welfare 
of all the people. Yet workers frequently have found that this organized force 
of society has been used not to promote justice but to secure unfair advantages 
to special interests. 

The workers do not call strikes except for serious reasons. In every strike 
are involved principles of human freedom and plans for human betterment. 
Because these ambitions, yearnings, hopes, are often expressed in terms of 
wage increases, shorter workdays, better working conditions, does not dis- 
guise the human needs and desires for a better life opportunity. When in a 
supreme struggle to attain ideals in the only way by which they’can be secured, 
the workers are battered and beaten by police, are firéd upon, imprisoned 
among criminals, fined, and jailed because they have not the means to furnish 
bail or the money to pay the fines imposed, is it any wonder they regard the 
police as a militant Hessian strike-breaking agency and an adjunct of the 
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special interests? If the regular police are not able to enforce the will of the 
employers, then special recruits are sworn in—these are selected for their 
brute efficiency. If the workers are still not cowed then the state militia, and 
even the federal troops may be called out. To them it seems that the 
workers must some way be reduced to submissiveness. 

The brutality of the police of St. Louis in the recent strikes of the waiters, 
the telephone girls, and the garment workers has aroused the labor movement 
of the whole city to a degree never before known. Thousands of men and 
women recently met at the City Hall in protest against the brutal activity of 
the police during the strikes. For two hours they listened to their represent- 
atives who described their experiences and showed how the trail of responsibility 
extended from the humblest policeman up to the Governor of the state who 
appointed the members of the Board of Police Commissioners. A resolution 
was adopted which charged the police department with doing work usually 
done by strike-breaking detective agencies, with being industrious in the 
interests of the employers and hostile to the struggling toilers. The resolution 
charged the police with mistreatment and imprisonment of working people 
without cause and total disregard of rights recognized in all civilized com- 
munities. This presentment of grievances asserted that continuation of the 
present deplorable conditions had led to anarchy in administrative circles 
and to the demoralization of municipal institutions such as could not exist 
in any other civilized land, not even in Russia, without resulting in open 
rebellion of the citizens. 

In Indianapolis a mayor who did not furnish the customary ‘‘safe conduct”’ 
to street cars during a strike incurred the hostility and persecution of the 
vested interests. Mayor Shank had announced that he was opposed to police- 
men riding on the cars to help the company to give the service expected. 
When the order was given to ride on the cars, thirty-one policemen resigned. 
They were charged with insubordination, but were acquitted. The business 
interests of the town held Mayor Shank responsible for the acquittal of the 
police. During the teamsters’ strike which followed, they began to interfere 
with the chief of the municipal government and tried to intimidate him 
in the performance of his duties. Threats of impeachment were used to 
force him to use the police for strike-breakers: Finally the mayor was 
forced out of office. It is alleged that one of the chiefs of these con- 
spirators to pervert the forces of law and order was a man who has been 
a leader in an avowed union destroying organization. After the business 
interests had removed the mayor who refused to allow himself and the 
municipal forces to be used to promote private ends, they established a 
strike-breaking, union-destroying city administration. The new mayor, as 
one of the partners in the Globe Coal Company, was directly affected by the 
strike. This order was given the police: ‘‘Make as few arrests as possible. 
Whenever a crowd forms about a non-union driver rush them and crack heads.”’ 
This order was precisely executed with merciless brutality. In order to 
carry out the ideal “that under no circumstances should the strike be allowed 
to interfere with business,” the Board of Public Safety issued special per- 
mits, upon written requests by employers, authorizing their hired thugs and 
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strike-breakers to carry weapons and exercise the power of regular policemen. 
This made provisions for these characterless creatures, allowing them to shoot 
strikers. Not even law or justice was allowed to interfere with business under 
such a strike-breaking administration. 

In Colorado and Michigan, state troops are now being used against the 
strikers there to maintain ‘law and order.”” In Michigan the troops are to 
enforce a judicial order forbidding the strikers to do certain lawful acts that 
would help to secure their demands. The News of Calumet, Michigan, 
published the following significant comment upon the work of the militia: 

“Capt. W. J. Sanders says that Company G, M. N. G. of Houghton, is now in better 
condition than it has been for years. The strike service of the company has given the mem- 
bers more pride and liking for soldiering than they had before. 

“Improvements are needed in the armory, the members expressing a willingness to 
devote some of their (strike) service money to make these and it is thought with a little 
outside help the place can be made attractive to new recruits.” 

Is it any marvel that the workers regard these police agents of society 
as the special agents of the business interests? Is it any marvel that they deny 
the justice of using public agents maintained by public funds for the benefit 
of the few at the expense of the many? Government exists to safeguard and 
promote human rights rather than to exalt property rights. The municipal 
police have a great opportunity and an undeveloped work before them in using 
police power of a preventive nature that the common life of the municipality 
may be better and healthier. It is not fair to place the blame of existing 
injustice upon the policemen who only obey orders; that blame should fall 
upon those in high places, who are responsible to the people. The people 
should awake to their own interests, see to it that liberty-loving, public-spirited 
men are elected to offices and then support an administration that is fair and 
just. 

Police brutality and police service as a strike-breaking agency must be 
stopped, and it will be effectively stopped by the intelligent and persistent 
efforts and growing power of the organized labor movement and the demand 
of all liberty-loving citizens. 





“A child is the most serious thing in nature,’’ Professor Bagley has said. 
A child is the most serious, the most essential thing in all the 
world—not the child of the wealthy, the famous, the power- 
ful, but any child, every child. A child is the product, or 
may be the victim, of the mysterious forces of heredity, with infinite, unknown 
possibilities of development if opportunities are afforded. Has not each child 
the same right to equal opportunities to grow into the possession of his greatest 
power and development that any other child has? Many great men and 
women have come from most humble surroundings, for they had sufficient 
power of resistance to overcome great odds, but who can estimate the ability 
and the creative power that has been lost to society because others, physically 
weaker, have not been able to break through the bonds with which society 
has bound them? What person is there who feels sufficiently wise to accept 
the responsibility of saying to one child: You may have the opportunity 
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to grow, to become strong and healthy, to develop your mental powers, to be 
the best that you can be. And to say to another: You shall not have suf- 
ficient food, nor warm clothing, each day you shall do work that shall consume 
your energy and overstrain your nerves, and then weary and worn you shall 
go to uncomfortable homes and unnourishing food where want and privation 
shall abide with you. The next day, unrested and in nervous expectation of 
the factory whistle, you shall hurry to begin again your monotonous labor; you 
shall not play nor think of play lest you break a thread or catch your fingers. 
Though the wheels may go fast and your brain whirl faster, yet you shall work, 
ever work. ‘To stop means loss of dollars to the owners—loss of precious, 
yellow dollars, dollars that stand for the souls of little children. 

That is the decree that the cotton manufacturers of Georgia have issued 
to the ten-year old children of Georgia. The state law says that children 
of ten years may legally work eleven hours in the mills. Strong men claim that 
eight hours is the limit beyond which labor loses in productiveness and con- 
stitutes a drain upon the physical powers which can not be recuperated in a 
night’s rest. Yet delicate, immature children are permitted or forced to 
stunt, cripple or destroy their bodies, minds, and souls by toiling eleven hours a 
day. Such a condition can lead only to race degeneration. 

The humanitarian, enlightened people of Georgia urged upon the Legisla- 
ture a measure that, though by no means ideal, would afford greater protec- 
tion to those who are to become the future citizens and voters of the state and 
who will constitute its social power. The bill proposed fourteen years as the 
age at which children might begin work and ten hours as the workday limit. 
At first the cotton mill owners did not oppose the bill, but at the eleventh 
hour, they concentrated all of their influence and power against it. They 
declared that the provisions of the bill would wreck the cotton factories and 
that the earnings of these children were necessary to “‘support widowed or 
suffering parents.’’ How solicitous! Their arguments were an indictment 
of the factories and of society. Factories that are dependent upon child 
labor are a blight upon progress and a shame to society. A state that permits 
young and innocent children to assume the support of grown people is robbing 
the children of the possibilities and the opportunities of life and is dwarfing 
the future development of the state. For all development is conditioned by 
the resourcefulness, the ability, the power of the people. Material wealth 
and resources with undeveloped and degenerate population are useless. It 
is therefore a shortsighted policy that makes immediate financial profits for the 
cotton factories of greater importance than the welfare of the children of 
Georgia. 

Factory development is in its incipiency in Georgia as well as in all the 
Southern States, but factories are most productive when the workers are most 
efficient. The factory owner today may accumulate a fortune through divi- 
dends piled up by children’s hands. But that fortune is a social mortgage 
on the future. The child laborers of today will breed weaker, less efficient 
workers for the next generation, and so will continue the vicious circle of 
influences. Georgia and all other states that do not conserve their people 
and protect their children are laying the basis for degeneracy. In the South 
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the practice is laying the basis for the decline of the white race and negro 
ascendency, for the negroes are progressing and following plans for racial 
improvement. 

Georgia is not the only state that is failing to realize the necessity for con- 
serving its children. Alabama puts norestrictions upon the length of the day’s 
work and legalizes work for children of twelve years. Florida allows twelve- 
year-old children to work day or night without restrictions. Child labor con- 
ditions in the Carolinas are notorious. In no other civilized country are 
worse child labor conditions found than in the Southern States. 

The National Child Labor Committee issued the following statement in 
September: “Over a million children will not go to school this week because 
Young, growing chil- 


” 


they are at work in some two hundred occupations. 
dren are employed not only in the cotton mills of the South but in those of 
New England. In the silk factories, in the cranberry fields, in the canneries, 
in the glass factories, in the surface work of the coal mines, little fingers 
are bruised and torn, little backs are wrenched, little minds are stunted and 
warped, little hearts are tortured and embittered. 

Now and then a child is strong enough physically and mentally to over- 
come these obstacles—but can he ever forgive heedless, selfish humanity 
for the wrongs done to him and the children among whom he worked? Can 
he ever look upon what might have been without a keen sense of personal 
as well as social injustice? Breed generations of child workers and you are not 
only breeding degenerates but you are breeding vengeful hearts and minds 


receptive of revolutionary creeds, because injustice must make them either 


feeble or hostile to the present organization. 

The workers have ever pressed the wrongs of child labor upon the con- 
sciences of thinking men and women. These are wrongs which they know and 
feel most keenly. Some headway has been made. ‘en states have an eight- 
hour law for children. Many states have adopted fourteen years as the limit, 
and three, fifteen years. Men and women who realize the value of children 
to the nation are joining in the effort to conserve them. 

The powerful forces that everywhere have opposed sane, humanitarian 
legislation to safeguard childhood are the vested interests that are exalting 
the power and the value of wealth and are demanding consideration for divi- 
dends and are endeavoring to dominate the situation. 

Wealth and industries are very valuable assets for any nation, but— 

What shall it profit any nation to gain these things by sacrificing its 
children? The issue is now squarely before the people of Georgia, of the other 
Southern States and of the United States: 

Children or dollars for dividends—which do you choose? 

Is there such a luring fascination in the golden dollars that they shall be 
the price of children’s welfare and souls? 

As a nation shall we decide for higher dividends for the present and less 
efficient workers for the future—the beginning of national decay? 

The welfare of over a million child workers is bound up in the decision. 

The voters, the citizens, must be aroused to the seriousness of the wrongs 
and to methods of prevention. 
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Every man or woman who does not join the protest against present 
conditions is assuming responsibility for the dwarfing, crippling, and injuring 
of child life and national development. 

The elimination of child labor is a matter of education as well as of legisla- 
tion. Those who deal in or buy the finished products should be made to know 
and feel the responsibility of the evils of child labor, that any one who in any 
way encourages the practice that robs helpless little children shall do so in 
full consciousness of his terrible responsibility. Every buyer and dealer 
should know when his “‘bargain’”’ is purchased at the cost of worn, torn childish 
fingers; of cramped, withered little muscles that ought to be free and easy in 
play; of bleared, stained child eyes; lungs that are compressed for want of 
fresh air. 

These “bargains” are the price of weary, dreary childhood, aching little 
hearts that must bear the burdens of life before they have known anything 
else. Are children so cheap that the “bargains” are of greater value? Or may 
the little children be turned out to play and be given a chance to live? 

Every state must be aroused to appreciate the imperative necessity of 
caring for its future citizens and should enact legislation to conserve human 
life. Let no community rest satisfied with existing law, but endeavor to 
profit by the experience of others and to make such amendments as shall 
secure to its children the best that human wisdom can devise. Each law 
should be but a stage in the effort to secure final abolition of the evil. This is 
work that devolves upon each local union, each central body and each state 
organization. It is their duty to present existing evils, educate the com- 
munity, and lead the agitation for reform. The burden-bearers, the workers, 
better than all others know the story of the abuse of child workers. Let them 
seek to protect the children of others and maybe their own. Organized 
labor must be foremost in this reform. Each organization should make this a 
live issue, with a committee to collect information of local conditions, to study 
laws and methods of other communities, and to guide and direct the agitation 
for reform. 

The fourth Sunday in January, 1914, has been set aside for the considera- 
tion of the child labor problem. Let organized labor make that day the be- 
ginning of a new vigorous campaign that shall be waged without cessation until 
child labor is everywhere abolished. 





The labor movement has been built up through the combined efforts 
of many individuals each doing that which lay within his power. None of 
these efforts is unimportant though some are on a larger scale and are more 
conspicuous than others—each and all determine the time, the course, and the 
ultimate potency of the movement. One of the most faithful and tried 
workers for the cause and one who ultimately received his death blow while 
in the service of the lowly and the oppressed, was Jefferson D. Pierce. His 
busy service in the ranks of organized labor began when ‘at 19 he joined 
the Cigarmakers’ Union. As a member of that organization, he strongly 
urged upon the consideration of all the tremendous power which might be 
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wielded by the union label. He was one of those who organized the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Labor. As a general organizer for the American 
Federation of Labor, his courage, his energy, his constructive ability, his sane 
judgment, were given without stint or consideration of self, whenever there was 
need. It was while addressing a meeting of steel strikers at Monessen, Pennsyl- 
vania, that he was hit by an enemy of the cause of organized labor. The work 
that Mr. Pierce did, the influence he exerted, will live in the hearts and lives of 
America’s toilers. The duties that he performed must now be taken up by 
other faithful workers who will build upon the achievements he accomplished. 
The work which the energy and the devotion of one man have done, 
opens up new opportunities to others for service and points the way to 
greater ideals. The place of no worker is ever filled but his work lives after 
him, ever growing in scope and productiveness. ‘To carry on this work is 
the duty of younger men and women. 





With this issue begins a new year for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
Founded as the organ which was to be the mouthpiece of America’s organized 
labor movement, it has ever truthfully and without fear related the annals 
of those who do the world’s work. While the story has frequently told of pain, 
hardships, and injustice, yet there have been times of achievement and 
triumph, for the movement has grown in numbers, in power and in influence. 
As the movement has grown, each New Year’s Day has found the life of the 
workers better and freer, with better homes, more comforts and pleasures, 
and with higher ideals. It is the time-honored custom to make New Year's 
Day a time for reviewing the past and thought for the future. In accord with 
that custom, may the men and women of organized labor determine that 
their chief aim shall be to do all within their power to help the American Fed- 
eration of Labor onward toward the realization of its new goal—the three 
million mark. Overpowering desire and determination can overcome all 
obstacles. But the ideal must exist before the realization is possible. May 
the New Year bring to all purposeful efforts and achievements. 





Organize the unorganized. Work to reach the three million mark. Make 
the lives of aJl the toilers better, happier, freer. 





The printed proceedings of the Seattle Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor are now ready for distribution. This volume of about 
four hundred pages should be studied by every working man and woman, 
and by every one interested in conditions and forces determining national 
development. It presents that position which the American labor movement 
has taken upon the pressing issues of the day. These can be purchased for 
twenty-five cents a copy or for twenty dollars a hundred copies. 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ REPORT TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT 


I 


’ ational Legislative Gains for 1912 


conjunction with my report of last year 

(for 1911) so that a clearer understanding 
may be had of the legislative periods governing 
the United States Congress. It will be noted I then 
said on page 198 of the ninth report that “the first 
regular business session of the Sixty-second Congress 
commenced in December, 1911, and lasted until 
August 26, 1912.” I must now complete that ac- 
count by adding that the last regular business 
session of the Sixty-second Congress commenced 
in December, 1912, and continued until March 4, 
1913, when the legislative period for which that 
Congress was elected expired by constitutional and 
statutory enactment. ; ; 

I reported progress for 1911 on sixteen specific 
_matters of interest to Labor upon which favorable 
action had been taken either in the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate, or upon which final action 
had been taken in both bodies. 

It will be seen that in this report (for 1912) some 
of these subjects have again been enumerated, this is 
unavoidable because in several of these matters it 
was necessary to wait until final action was taken by 
both houses and approval given by the President 
to the measures enacted by the Congress. 

It is very gratifying, indeed, to be able to report 
for historical record the following nineteen im- 

tant measures of interest to the working people 
of the United States upon which the Sixty-second 
Congress took complete and final action. It is 
additionally satisfying to say that this yecord 
is the best any Congress ever made in behalf of de- 
mands made upon it by the organized labor forces 
of the country. 

This national report must not be accepted as the 
sum total of remedial legislation for humanity 
secured in the United States, but must only be 
read as a part of that which follows under the 
caption ‘State Legislative Gains.” 

(1) A national Department of Labor was created, 
the Secretary of same to be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. The first secretary to occupy 
this honorable and responsible position was for- 
merly the national secretary of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and for six years a member of 
the House of Representatives; during the last term 
of two years he was Chairman of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Labor. 

(2) All contractors and subcontractors doing work 
for the National Government, as well as on naval 


_ 


*The Seattle Convention directed that this report be printed 


T'= portion of my report should be read in 


contracts and fortification contracts, must hereafter 
observe the eight-hour day. 

(3). Eight hours per day will be the maximum 
hereafter for all post-office clerks, letter carriers and 
employes in the railway post-offices. 

(4) Workmen employed on levees and water fronts, 
and dredge operators have had the eight-hour law 
extended to such employments. 

(5) The Bureau of Mines act was amended and 
strengthened, thereby tending to conserve the health 
and safety of coal and metalliferous mine workers. 

(6) The national law granting compensation for 
injuries to government employes, was extended 
to employes in the Bureau of Mines, and light-house 
employes. 

(7) The manufacture of white phosphorus matches 
has been prohibited. 

(8) A physical valuation law for steam railroads 
and express companies was passed. 

(9) A parcel post law was passed. 

(10) Increased appropriations were obtained to 
develop rescue work in the Bureau of Mines, 

(11) The three watch or eight-hour system in the 
merchant marine, applicable to masters, mates, and 
pilots, was established. 

(12) Wages were increased for all employes in the 
naval gun factory and for the pressmen in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

(13) Public construction in government navy 
yards of naval vessels, transports, and colliers, have 
been extended in opposition to such construction 
in private shipyards. 

(14) A law was enacted by which a Children’s 
Bureau was established, which will be effective in 
conserving the best interests of the children by 
practicable and scientific methods. 

(15) Former Presidents Roosevelt and Taft 
were directly rebuked by Congress because of their 
arbitrary executive order, depriving government 
employes of the right of petition, the right of or- 
ganization, and the right of hearing in the case of a 
discharged employe of the government. The 
full rights of citizenship has been restored thereby, 
to all employes of the national government. 

(16) The working conditions of employes in the 
iron and steel industry were rigidly investigated, and 
a most comprehensive, helpful report made by the 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

(17) After a rigid investigation by Congress, of the 
high speed, “stop watch’’ working systems in gov- 
ernment establishments, orders have been issued by 
the War Department and the Navy Department to 
discontirue such speeding up systems in government 
establishments. ; 

(18) The amendment to the national Constitution 
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providing for an income tax, has been ratified by 
three-fourths of the States, and is now effective. 

(19) The amendment to the national Constitu- 
tion providing for the popular election of United 
States Senators, has also been ratified by three- 
fourths of the States, and is now in active operation. 
This amendment gives to citizens of a State the right 
to cast a direct vote for the election of the members 
of the United States Senate from their State, in- 
stead of as before, delegating this power to the 
State Legislatures. 


Il 
State Legislative Gains for 1912 


The progressive record by the Congress enum- 
erated in the preceding part of this report under 
“National Legislative Gains” was substantially 
maintained by the several State legislative bodies 
that met in 1912. 

The legislation which most vitally affects the life 
and interests of the workers in the United States is 
the legislation which is enacted by the State Legisla- 
tures. While it is important that comprehensive, 
effective and fundamental measures should be 

d by Congress, as a matter of example or 
precedence, it by no means stands as the goal or the 
complete success towards which the aspirations of 
the organized workers are directed. 

It is imperative that each of the forty-eight States, 
all of which have local autonomy, keep step with the 
progress of the nation or vie with each other for 
preeminence in the forward, upward work of civiliza- 


tion. 

I furnish herewith a brief summary of helpful, 
practical legislation in the workers’ interests enacted 
by seventeen State legislative bodies during 1912, 
which, as of course must be understood by students 
of this report, is only supplementary to previous 
legislation already on the statute books of the sev- 
eral States reported. It must also be understood 
that all the State Legislatures do not meet each and 
every year. The following excellent record for 
seventeen States whose Legislatures met in 1912 
is the result of the militant, loyal, intelligent effort 
made by the men and women in the organized 
American labor movement in behalf of those who 
toil. 

Arizona:—The new State of Arizona (until re- 
cently a territory), adopted the following fundamen- 
tal provisions in behalf of Labor, in its Constitu- 
tion, during 1912:—(1) No limitation upon damages 
for death or injuries to an employe. (2) A Corpora- 
tion Commission authorized to make and enforce 
necessary rules for the convenience, comfort, safety, 
and preservation of health of employes and patrons 
of all public service corporations. (3) Eight hours 
to constitute a legal day’s work in all employment 
by or on behalf of the State, or any of its political 
subdivisions. (4) Age limit for employment of chil- 
dren, 14 years above ground, 16 years under ground. 
Eight hours to be the maximum workday for such 
children in all employments. (5) Making it illegal 
for any employer to require employes to waive 
any rights in order to secure or obtain employment. 
(6) The old common law of “fellow servant’ doc- 
‘trine forever abrogated. (7) The defenses of “con- 
tributory negligence,” or of ‘“‘assumed risk,” in 
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all cases to be a question of fact, and must be left to 
the jury without interference by the judge. (8) 
Employes’ right of action to recover damages for 
injuries shall never be abrogated. Amount to be 
recovered shall not be subject to any statutory limi- 
tation. (9) An employers’ liability law and com- 
pulsory compensation for injuries law shall be enacted 
by the Legislature. (10) Blacklisting of employes 
to be penalized. (11) Aliens prohibited from em- 
ployment on public work. (12) Safety mining laws 
and mining inspectors ordered. 

The first Legislature of Arizona enacted laws gov- 
erning the following subjects during the session 
of 1912, in harmony with the foregoing clauses of the 
constitution :— 

(1) Eighteen years minimum age for telegraph 
operators. (2) Waiving of employes’ legal rights by 
corporations prohibited. (3) Full crew law for rail- 
road trains enacted. (4) Illegal for foremen to ac- 
cept fees for employment. (5) An eight-hour day 
established in all coal and metalliferous mines, (6) 
Standard headlights to be installed on all locomotives 
(7) Fourteen years set as the limit for employment 
of children; in dangerous occupations 16 years the 
limit. (8) Eight hours as a maximum workday for 
children. (9) Comprehensive safety laws for mines 
enacted. (10) Employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation for injury laws enacted. (11) Aliens 
prohibited from employment on public works. 

CairorniA:—Constitution amended, authoriz- 
ing the Legislature to enact laws granting compul- 
sory compensation to injured workmen. 

The Legislature enacted the following laws in the 
interest of workmen:—(1) All accidents on railroads 
to be promptly reported to the Railroad Commis- 
tion. (2) All employes (male and female) allowed 
two hours in which to vote on election day, without 
deduction in pay. (3) Industrial Accident Board 
established, to which employers in all industries 
must report all accidents to employes. 

KeEntucky:—(1) Employment of females limited 
to ten hours a day, sixty hours per week. Seats 
must also be furnished, wash rooms, etc. (2) Factory 
inspection law enacted and inspectors provided. (3) 
Assignments of wages of employes prohibited. 

LovuIsIANA:—(1) Seats to be provided for em- 
ployes on street cars. (2) Employment of children 
prohibited in pool and billiard rooms. (3) Semi- 
monthly payday established. (4) Factory inspec- 
tion ordered for city of New Orleans. (5) Em- 
ployers’ Liability Commission created. (6) Rail- 
road crossings to be properly guarded. (7) Em- 
ployment of children prohibited in dangerous oc- 
cupations, or questionable entertainments. (8) 
The old common law defenses of “assumption of 
risk,’”’ and “fellow servant’ doctrine, applicable 
to public service corporations, abrogated. (9) 
Modern systems of ventilation and sanitation to be 
installed in all printing offices. (10) An eight-hour 
day established for certain stationary engineers and 
firemen ; some employments excepted. 

MaryLAND:—(1) ‘Ten hours a maximum day’s 
work for working women; eight hours to be a maxi- 
mum night’s work; three inspectors appointed to en- 
force thelaw. (2) All occupational diseases to be re- 
ported by physicians to State Board of~Health. 
(3) Age limit for working children set at 14 years. 
(4) Hospital for miners established by the State. 
(5)Co-operative insurance fund for miners established 
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by the State. (6) Compensation for injury law 
to all industrial workers enacted. 

MASSACHUSETTS:—(1) Employers ordered to 
furnish seats for all female employes. (2) Employ- 
ment of illiterate children under 18 years prohibited. 
(3) Employers’ liability law amended. (4) Factory 
inspection law amended. (5) Railroad liability 
law amended. (6) Old-age pension law for employes 
of the State enacted. (7) Accident report law ap- 
plicable to all employers enacted. (8) A maximum 
ten-hour day and fifty-four hour week law, appli- 
cable to women and children, enacted. (9) Steam 
boiler inspection law amended. (10) A nine-hour 
day for employes on street railways enacted. (11) 
During times of strike, employers must state par- 
ticulars when advertising for laborers. (12) Bureau 
of Labor Statistics extended and strengthened. (13) 
Compensation for injuries law amended and strength- 
ened. (14) Employment of women in corerooms, 
foundries, and law made more stringent. (15) 
A Minimum Wage Commission, to deal with wages 
of women and children, established. (16) A State 
Board of Labor and Industries established. (17) 
State printing law enacted. 

MICHIGAN:—Workmen’s Compensation for In- 
juries act passed, including an Industrial Accident 
Board, a State Accident Fund, and the optional 
privilege of employers organizing ‘‘Mutual Insurance 
Companies.” 

MinnEsora:—(1) Employers prohibited from 
threatening employes or improperly influencing 
the political opinions or actions of employes. (2) 
Child labor law amended and strengthened so that 
children under 16 shall not be permitted to work 
more than eight hours a day, forty-eight hours a 
week, and no night work. Dangerous and question- 
able employments for children prohibited. 

MississipP1:—(1) Employment and emigration 
agents prohibited under heavy penalties from 
operating without a State license. (2) Monthly 
paydays made mandatory byemployers. (3) Equip- 
ment of street cars with vestibules for motormen, 
made mandatory. (4) Sanitary buildings act for car 
repair employes passed. (5) Locomotives to be 
equipped with standard headlights. (6) Employers 
prohibited from working employes over ten hours per 
day. (7) Child labor laws amended and strength- 
ened—14 years the age limit for employment of 
girls, 12 years for boys. Boys under 16 and girls 
under 18 not permitted to work more than eight 
hours per day, nor more than forty-eight hours in 
any one week. Suitable enforcement of this law 
included. (8) The “contributory negligence” clause 
of the railroad companies liability act, made broader 
in the interest of employes and passengers. 

NEw Jersey:—(1) Factory inspection act amend- 
ed, requiring standard “blowers” in grinding and 
polishing rooms; effective guards to be installed 
on all dangerous machinery. Additiona] factory 
inspectors ordered, must be men with practical 
shop experience. (2) State Department of Labor 
act amended and strengthened. Employes of same 
required to pass civil service test. Power for en- 
forcing factory inspection laws increased. (3) 
Bakery inspection law enacted, with suitable pro- 
visions for enforcement. (4) All industrial acci- 
dents must hereafter be reported by employers 
to Commissioner of Labor. (5) A ten-hour day, or 
sixty hour week law for working women enacted. 


(6) Workmen’s compensation for injuries law 
amended and strengthened. (7) All industrial and 
occupational diseases hereafter must be reported by 
physicians to the State Board of Health. 

New Mexico:—The new State of New Mexico, 
until recently a territory, adopted the following fun- 
damental provisions in behalf of Labor in its con- 
stitution during 1912: 


(1) Railroad Commission charged with the duty 
to enforce standard safety appliances on all railroad 
equipment. (2) Office of mine inspector created. 
(3) Safety mining laws ordered. (4) No children 
under 14 to be employed in mines. (5) The old 
common law of “fellow servant’’ abrogated, and the 
defense of “‘contributory negligence” defined. (6) A 
law was enacted making it illegal for employers to re- 
quire employes to waive any legal rights in order to 
secure or retain employment. (7) The effective 
national employers’ liability law was the model for 
this State law. (8) Establishment of an eight-hour 
day for all employes of the State, county, or mu- 
nicipality. 

The first Legislature of New Mexico enacted laws 
governing the following subjects, during the session 
of 1912: 


(1) Safety mine regulation law enacted, with in- 
spectors to enforce same. (2) Protection for employes 
to vote with sufficient time allowed for same by em- 
ployers. (3) Blacklisting of employes by employers 
penalized. (4) Maximum workday of sixteen hours 
for railroad employes was enacted. 

New Yorxk:—(1) Additional powers granted 
Factory Investigating Commission. (2) Number of 
factory inspectors increased from 85 to 125, and 
their power to enforce factory laws strengthened. 
(3) Workers in caissons under compressed air, pro- 
tected. (4) Private employment office law made 
more stringent. (5) Women and children prohibited 
from attending in bar rooms. (6) Factory inspection 
law strengthened by many amendments for the 
purpose of affording greater safety, health, and com- 
fort to factory employes. (7) Employers forbidden 
to employ women within four weeks after child- 
birth. (8) Child labor law amended by requiring 
physical examinations. (9) A nine-hour day and a 
fifty-four-hour week enacted for women. (10) 
The Bureau of Industries and Immigration laws 
amended and strengthened in many particulars, 
thereby affording greater protection to working 
people. (11) Recommendation by the Legislature 
to amend the State constitution so as to enable the 
Legislature to enact a compulsory workmen’s 
compensation for injuries law. This amendment 
to the New York State constitution will be voted 
upon by the people of the entire State November 4, 
1913. A majority vote will adopt it as part of the 
Constitution. 

Oxn10:—The constitution of Ohio was amended 
in 1912 by referendum vote of the people of the 
State, authorizing the Legislature to pass certain 
specified labor laws as follows:—(1) To regulate the 
hours of labor. (2) To establish a minimum 
wage. (3) To provide for the comfort, health, safety 
and the general welfare of all employes. (4) To - 
enact a workmen’s compensation for injuries law, 
including a compulsory insurance system and leaving 
intact right of action in the courts for employes. 
(5) To enact an eight-hour day for all employes of the 
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State or any political subdivision, and for employes 
of contractors for the State. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS:—(1) By a contract of em- 
ployment law, employers will be penalized if laborers 
are defrauded by employers, contractors, or subcon- 
tractors. (2) Workmen’s compensation for injuries 
law enacted, covering employes of the insular gov- 
ernment and the Provincial Government of the 
Philippine Islands. (3) Free public employment 
agencies opened under the supervision of municipal 
officers. 

Porto R1ico:—Bureau of Labor established, the 
Commissioner of which is charged with the duty 
of investigating sanitary conditions of factories 
and workshops. 

RHODE IsLAND:—(1) Accident law enacted. All 
public utility employers must hereafter report all 
accidents to employes and other persons to the 
Commissioner of Labor. (2) Child labor law amended 
and strengthened. (3) Workmen’s compensation 
for injuries law enacted, by which the old common 
law defenses of “contributory negligence,” ‘‘fellow 
servant” doctrine, “assumption of risk,’’ and “waiv- 
ing of rights” are abrogated. (4) Mutual insurance 
agreements and agencies may be established by em- 
ployers or by employer and employes. 

Soutnu CaroLiIna:—(1) Voluntary relief schemes 
established by employers for payment of sick and 
death benefits to be hereafter approved and licensed 
by the State Department of Insurance. (2) Act 
passed establishing a State Department of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Industries, and Immigration. 
(3) Child labor law enacted, by which children 
under 14 are prohibited from being employed as 
messengers for telegraph and telephone companies, 
or in questionable places of amusement. (4) Loco- 
motives hereafter must be equipped with standard 
headlights. 

VirciniA:—(1) Factory inspection law amended 
and strengthened so that more stringent provisions 
for ventilation and sanitation must be enforced. 
(2) All employers directed ‘to establish a semi- 
monthly payday. (3) Department of Mines estab- 
lished, with authorized inspectors to enforce standard 
safety mining regulations. (4) A ten-hour day law 
enacted governing employment of women and chil- 
dren. (5) Railroad company’s liability law for in- 
juries to employes act amended and strengthened 
by which most of the old common law defenses are 
modified or abrogated. 


Digest of State Legislative Gains 1912 


In conformity with my report of last year, under 
the head of “State Legislative Gains,” I append 
herewith a digest of the laws enacted by the several 
Legislatures during the session of 1912. 


Accident Reports 


The States of California, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island’ made it obligatory 
by law during the legislative session of 1912, for 
public service corporations and other employers to 
report all accidents to their employes to responsible 
public officials. 


Actions for Personal Injuries or Death 


The Arizona constitution forbids laws limiting 
damages recoverable for death or injury. 





enactment of laws limiting damages recoverable for 
injury causing death. 


Blacklisting 


Arizona enacted laws forbidding blacklisting, with 
a fine therefor. 

New Mexico forbade the enactment of any 
measure preventing a discharged employe from ob 
taining work. 


Bureaus of Labor 


A Bureau of Labor was created for the Island of 
Porto Rico. ‘ 

The Massachusetts Legislature extended and 
strengthened the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 
creating a new board under the title “State Board of 
Labor Industries,’ consisting of five members to 
promote industrial development, improve industrial 
conditions, enforce labor laws, inspect factories, etc., 
and report of industrial accidents to be filed with 
this board. 

South Carolina provides for a Department of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Immigration, under a 
commissioner, who must have knowledge of agri- 
cultural manufacturing and general industries. 

The New York statute was amended, extending 
power of the commissioner as to education and train- 
ing of aliens and their treatment in labor camps by 
employment agencies, etc. 

In New Jersey, the State Department of Labor 
law was amended and strengthened. 


Workmen’s Compensation for Injuries 


Twenty States now have workmen’s compensation 
laws. Those enacted during 1912 are as follows: 
Arizona, Maryland, Montana, and Nevada. The 
new State of Arizona has adopted constitutional pro- 
visions authorizing such statute. 

Louisiana appointed a commission to look into the 
subject. 


Employers’ Liability 


While the greater attention of the Legislatures of 
the different States in session last year (1912) was 
given to the subject of compensation legislation, 
some important laws were passed relative to that of 
employers’ liability, the two subjects being to some 
extent considered simultaneously in the same legisla- 
tion. 

Arizona:—An employers’ liability and workmen's 
compensation for injuries statute enacted. 

Louisiana:—The old common law defenses of 
“assumption of risk,’”’ and “‘fellow servant”’ doctrine, 
applicable to public service corporations, was abro- 
gated. 

New Mexico:—The old common law of “fellow 
servant” abrogated and the defense of ‘contributory 
negligence”’ defined. 

Massachusetts :—Employers liability law amended 
by making sufficient as a form of notice any signed, 
written communication giving information as to the 
fact of the injury, time, place, and cause. The 
statute relative to the liability of railroad companies 
was amended, making the minimum recovery for 
damages for death at $500, and the maximum at 
$10,000. 

Mississippi:—Liability of railroads for injury 


The Ohio constitution was amended to forbid the 
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was made broader in the interest of employes and 
passengers. 

Virginia:—Liability for injury law amended and 
strengthened. 

Maryland:—A cooperative insurance fund was 
established for miners, employer to pay at least one- 
half of the premiums for such insurance. 

Michigan:—A workmen’s compensation for in- 
juries act was passed, including an Industrial Acci- 
dent Board, a State Accident Fund, and optional 
privilege of employes organizing ‘‘Mutual Insurance 
Companies.” 

Rhode Island:—A workmen’s compensation for 
injuries law was enacted, by which the old common 
law defenses of “contributory negligence,’’ “fellow 
servant” doctrine, “‘assumption of risk,”’ and “‘waiv- 
ing of rights,” were abrogated. Mutual insurance 
schemes may be established. 

The California constitution provides for com- 
pulsory compensation systems, irrespective of fault, 
and for settling disputes by arbitration, by an 
industrial accident board or by courts. 

The Ohio constitution authorizes compulsory 
contributions to a State fund for compensation for 
death, injuries or occupational diseases occasioned 
in course of employment, and their right of action in 
the courts for employes is left intact. 

New York Legislature authorized the enactment 
of a compensation or insurance law, which shall be 
the exclusive remedy in cases of injuries to employes. 

The national law granting compensation for in- 
juries to government employes was extended to 
employes in the Bureau of Mines, and the forestry 
service of the United States, lighthouse employes, and 
for employes on the Panama Canal and the Panama 
railroad. 

New York City had its charter amended by an 
act of the State Legislature, allowing thirty days 
leave of absence with pay to employes injured in 
employment 

Philippine Legislature passed a law to pay injured 
employes for ninety days during disability, if 
necessary; also cost of transportation and medical 
and hospital attendance. If injury proves fatal 
burial expenses and ninety days wages to be paid 
to family of deceased employe. 


Commissions A ppointed 


The following commissons were appointed to in- 
vestigate specified subjects and report: 

A Commission on Industrial Relations (an act 
by Congress). 

An Employers’ Liability Commission by the State 
of Louisiana. 

_A commission on Workmen's Compensation pro- 
vided for by the Federal Congress, completed its 
report. 

A Factory Commission in New York was given 
added power throughout the State, to investigate 
manufacturing conditions and conditions in mercan- 
tile establishments, and make report. 

The Massachusetts Homestead Commission was 
authorized to continue its work and to make report. 

New Jersey:—The Legislature provided for two 
commissions—one to revise and codify mechanics 
lien laws, and the other to propose plans for the 
employment of convicts in parks, etc., in competition 
with free labor. 
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Maryland:—A commission to investigate the 
penal system and report to the Legislature. ~ 

Mississippi:—Appointed a joint committee of the 
Senate and House to investigate a strike at McComb 
City and Water Valley, and report. 

The House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress requested the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to transmit imformation in his possession 
as to the strike in the bituminous coal mines in 
Westmoreland County, Pa. and directed: the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor to ascertain and 
report cost and profit in the “present high pricevof 
anthracite coal,”’ and the benefits to miners from re- 
cent strike agreement, and why, how much, and by 
what means, the price of coal was at the same time 
increased. 

The United States Senate passed a resolution re- 
questing the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
to obtain through the Bureau of Labor and report 
information as to wages and conditions of living of 
mill workers in Lawrence, Mass. 


Convict Labor 


The Ohio constitution was amended, requiring 
State employment for convicts and forbidding the 
farming, contracting, or giving away of any work, 
product, or profit of convict labor. Convict goods 
to be sold in the State to be marked “prison mage.”’ 

Louisiana prohibits the use of convict labor for 
private purposes, and directs the prison officials 
to fix a code of rules, hours of labor, etc. 

Massachusetts amended the existing law to 
extend the use of convict labor in the manufacture 
of goods for public use. 

Virginia provided for the establishment of: kilns 
for the production of lime from limestone or oyster 
shells for sale to consumers in the State at such prices 
as to pay the cost of production; interest on the in- 
vestment, and a surplus of 10 per cent to cover wear 
and tear. 

New Jersey provides for the employment of 
county convicts on highways, and authorizes counties 
to ask for State convicts for use on such work within 
their limits. 

Kentucky amended the constitution so as to per- 
mit the State to employ convicts in improvement of 
public roads, building bridges, etc. 

New Mexico directed that the net earnings of 
convicts should go to their families for their sup- 
port, and forbade the leasing of convicts. 


Contract of Employment 


The Arizona Legislature forbade any one hiring 
labor to accept fees from workmen for employment 
and made punishment for false representation as to 
assets and failure to pay for labor subject to civil 
suit. 

South Carolina required employers who require 
notice from their employes, to give notice two weeks 
in advance to employes of intention to shut down, 
and length of time. 

Massachusetts amended the act requiring em- 
ployers advertising for labor to give notice of strike 
in existence, “‘until State Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration decides that conditions are normal.” 
Also amended the labor law providing penalties for 
bribery, etc., of employes by increasing penalties 
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where the offender is charged with the offense in 
connection with the employment of labor. 

Mississippi forbade tipping; the penalty for em- 
ployers who violate this law is double that of the 
giver of tips. 

Laws were revised regulating bonds of employes 
of railroads or public utilities corporations by the 
Legislatures of Arizona, Louisiana and Georgia. 

Congress made provisions for payment of re- 
wards to employes of the Ordnance Department 
for inventions, improvements, economies, etc., that 
may be devised; and for inventions of employes in 
the Post-office Department. 


Employment of Women and Children 


The Legislature of Arizona fixed the age limit of 
employment of children above ground, at 14 years, 
underground at 16 years; eight hours as a maximum 
workday. Children under 18 not to be employed 
in places dangerous or injurious to health. Seats 
to be furnished female employes. No female to be 
employed in or about any mine, quarry, or breaker. 

Maryland repealed former law and enacted a de- 
tailed law, making the age employment limit for 
children 14 years; employment under 18 years of age 
forbidden in hazardous work, and under 21 in 
saloons. No female under 18 to be employed 
in any work in which she must stand constantly. 
Messengers and street trades also regulated. Eight 
inspectors appointed to carry out the law. 

Minnesota redrafted its law; principal changes 
were the requirement of medical examination for all 
children before employment; exemption permit- 
ting employment of poor or dependent children 
was stricken out. Hours of labor under 16 years re- 
duced to eight per day. The exemption as to pro- 
hibited night work at holiday time was stricken out. 
Messenger service forbidden to girls between the 
hours of 9 p. m. and 5 a. m. 

New York required a physical examination and 
certificate in all cases even of legal age before an 
employment certificate is issued. 

New Jersey forbade employment of children under 
16 between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. in bakeries. 

Mississippi fixed the minimum age of employ- 
ment for girls, 14 years; hours for boys under 16 
and girls under 18, eight hours per day. 

Louisiana forbade the employment of minors 
under 17 in poo! or billiard rooms, and prohibited the 
employment of children in questionable entertain- 
ments and dangerous occupations. 

New Mexico prohibited the employment of 
children under 14 years in mines. 

Rhode Island forbade messengers under 21 to de- 
liver goods or messages between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. 

South Carolina forbade employment of children 
under 14 as messenger, and children under 18 to act 
as such between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. 

Arizona forbade employment of children under 16 
years during school hours without a written permit 
from the Board of Trustees, unless such child is being 
otherwise taught or is excused for designated rea- 
sons. 

Maryland enacted a law requiring school attend- 
ance between the age of 8 and 14, or until 16 years 
unless lawfully employed. 

Massachusetts established a Minimum Wage Com- 
mission of three persons to inquire into wages paid 














females. Wage boards may be appointed repre- 
senting employers and female employes interested 
Law was amended providing against employment 
of the same person in more than one establishment 
in such a manner as to evade the fifty-four-hour law. 

New York established a nine-hour day for males 
under 18 and females under 21. 

New York prohibited the employment of women 
and children in barrooms. 

Massachusetts ordered seats for female employes 

Kentucky limited employment of females to ten 
hours per day and required that seats, wash- 
rooms, etc., must be furnished. 

Maryland established a ten-hour day and eight 
hours as a maximum night’s work. Three inspectors 
appointed to enforce the law. 

New Jersey enacted a ten-hour day for females. 

Massachusetts made the law regulating the em- 
ployment of women in foundry corerooms more 
stringent. 

New York made it unlawful to employ women 
within four weeks after childbirth. Suit for wages 
law by female workers in New York City amended 
by making the additional award of costs formerly 
provided discretionary with the court instead of 
mandatory. 


Inspection and Regulation of Factories 


Massachusetts :—Guards for elevators and mov- 
able machinery, belting, shafting, etc., and bring- 
ing mechanical establishments, workshops, and 
mercantile establishments within the scope of the 
factory law. Improvement of work of inspection 
and force employed therefor. Fire prevention in 
factories law provided. Seats for operators of pas- 
senger elevators provided. 

New Jersey:—Guards on dangerous machinery, 
ventilation, sanitation, etc. Factory inspectors 
increased. 

New York:—Greater safety, health and comfort 
to factory employes adopted by the Legislature 
Fire prevention laws established. Factory inspectors 
increased. Ventilation, lights, etc., relative to work 
in compressed air establishments improved. 

Ohio:—Laws providing for the comfort, health, 
safety, and general welfare of all employes. 

Virginia:—Statute requiring separate toilets 
amended, requiring more toilet conveniences where 
increased numbers are employed. 

Louisiana :—Ventilation and sanitation in printing 
offices. 

Kentucky :—Factory inspection law enacted, pro- 
viding two labor inspectors and two assistants. 

Maryland :—Inspection of employment of children 
and hours of labor for women. 


Hours of Service 


The constitutions of new States, Arizona and 
New Mexico, provided for an eight-hour day on 
public work. New Mexico provided for sixteen hours 
for railroad employes. Arizona provided for eight 
hours per day for hoisting engineers at mines and 
furnacemen at smelters. Certain employments de- 
clared injurious to life and limb, and provided 
an eight-hour day for such work. 

Louisiana provided the eight-hour day for sta- 
tionery firemen. 
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The Massachusetts Legislature provides that 
contracts for the State printing shall be awarded 
to shops that have prescribed an eight-hour day. 
Nine hours for employment on street railways. 
Extra pay allowed for over nine hours. Every 
workman must have at least eight hours unin- 
terrupted rest. 

Mississippi made a ten-hour day applicable to all 
persons. 

In New Jersey no employer may work his em- 
ployes over ten hours per day, except in emergency 
when there shall be extra pay for overtime. Children 
under 16 may not be employed between the hours of 
7 p.m. and 7 a. m. 

The Ohio constitution provides for an eight-hour 
day. 

Ohio authorized the passing of laws fixing and 
regulating the hours of labor in employment gen- 
erally. 

Congress passed an eight-hour day law to apply 
to laborers or mechanics doing work under contract 
with the United States or in any of its territories 
or the District of Columbia. Contracts for certain 
cannon and carriages for the Government only let 
to those who have established the eight-hour day 
for all employes. Contracts for construction and re- 
pair of ships, machinery, armament, etc., for the 
navy come within the eight-hour law. All supplies 
unless bought in the open market, must be produced 
under the eight-hour law. 

Hours of labor for letter carriers and clerks in 
post-offices were fixed at eight, with overtime pay 
in cases of emergency, and, if compelled to work Sun- 
day, with time off on one of the six following days. 


Mine Regulations 


The new States of Arizona and New Mexico 
created a mine inspector’s office. 

The Virginia Legislature created a Department of 
Mines in charge of a State mine inspector. 

The Maryland Legislature appropriated $25,000 
for building a hospital for persons injured in acci- 
dents in mines. 


Occupational Diseases 


_ Maryland and New Jersey required all occupa- 
tional diseases to be reported by physicians and 
penalty of $10 to be imposed for failure to report. 


Railroads 


_Arizona:—A corporation commission was pro- 
vided by the new State of Arizona, to make and en- 
force rules for the convenience, comfort, safety, and 
health of employes of public service corporations, 
and to investigate accidents. The use of defective 
locomotives which allow steam to escape so as to 
obstruct the view of the crew was forbidden. Elec- 
tric headlights on locomotives were required. A full 
crew law was enacted. Flagmen must have one 
year’s experience as brakemen. The number of 
cars in a freight train limited to seventy and the 
number in a passenger train, to fourteen. Engineers 
must have had three years’ expereince as firemen or 
engineers, and conductors a similar term of ex- 
perience as brakemen or freight conductors before 
taking full charge of trains. Telegraph and tele- 
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phone operators, whose duties relate to trains mus t 
be at least 18 years and have had one year’s ex- 
perience. 

New Mexico:—A State Corporation Commission 
was provided to require safety appliances on rail- 
ways. 

Louisiana:—The blocking of angles in frogs and 
crossings of railroads was required so as to prevent 
the wedging of the feet. : 

Mississippi:—The law enacted requires electric 
headlights on locomotives. The State Railroad Com- 
mission was authorized to require shelters over re- 
pair tracks, when necessary. 

South Carolina:—The use of electric headlights on 
locomotives was made compulsory. 


Street Railroads 


Louisiana :—Seats must be provided on platforms 
for motormen and conductors, for use outside busi- 
ness districts of cities. 

Mississippi :—Street railway cars must be equipped 
with inclosed vestibules, 


Rights of Employes 


Minnesota and New Mexico:—Employers are 
prohibited from using any threat intended or calcu- 
lated to influence the political action of employes. 
New Mexico allowed two hours off duty for voting, 
without penalty, intimidation, threat, etc., and pro- 
vided for absence of railroad employes from home 
on election day. 

California:—Two hours for voting without loss of 
wages was granted to employes. , 

Arizona:—Any act to prevent employment of a 
member of the national guard or to obstruct the 
business of the employer of such member was for- 
bidden. 

Massachusetts:—A similar provision, relating to 
the members of the militia and naval reserves was 
provided. 


Retirement Funds and Benefits 


South Carolina:—The Legislature authorized any 
corporation doing business in the State, that desires 
to provide sick, accident, or death benefits to do so 
on paying a license fee graded according to the num- 
ber of counties in which the corporation desires to do 
business. 

Arizona:—The Legislature forbade and declared 
void all rules of railroad relief societies which 
require releases or waivers by employes of their 
rights under the statutes of the State. 

Massachusetts:—The Legislature provided for 
pensions for laborers employed by cities and towns 
accepting the act, and for retirement at the age of 
60 for employes who have worked for twenty-five 
years in municipal service and have become in- 
capacitated, or who have worked for fifteen years 
and have become incapacitated by injury in the per- 
formance of duty. Pension rate is one-half the 
average annual compensation for last two years of 
service. The statute providing a retirement system 
for employes of the State was amended by restricting 
the definition of the word “employes” to permanent 
and regular employes of the State. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Trade Union Success in Germany 


By Hans FEHLINGER 


HE general prosperity of 1911 experienced 
- an increase in 1912. The harvest was good, 

industry and commerce flourished, and the 
production of goods was but slightly influenced by 
the events in southeast Europe. Thus conditions 
were favorable for securing increases in wages, re- 
ductions of working hours, and other advantages. 

A report recently issued by the General Federation 
of Trade Unions of Germany shows that in 1912 
the number of trade movements and the number 
of wage-earners affected thereby were in excess of 
the highest previously recorded figures. The extent 
of industrial disputes generally increased during 
the last few years, but, it is pleasing to note, in most 
of the cases the men succeeded in defending their 
position and in forcing the employers to come 
to an agreement. 

The following table shows for the last eight years 
the number and extent of trade disputes, including 
strikes and lockouts as well as trade movements 
terminating without stoppage of work. 





Number |Numberof Es- Number of 








Year. of | tablishments | Wage-earners 
| Disputes. Affected. Affected. 
5,291 43,759 890,470 
8,150 62,397 917,748 
7,859 56,078 806,265 
5,659 48,939 576,317 
6,552 32,143 480,205 
9,690 94,943 1,025,542 
Se 58,448 1,011,669 
Ss seeceee gees 9,961 50,760 1,254,358 


Up to and including 1904, the General Federation 
of Trade Unions of Germany published statistics of 
strikes and lockouts, but not of trade movements 
terminating without stoppage of work, the im- 
portance of which is continually increasing. 

In consequence of these trade movements the work- 
ing classes secured considerable improvements. The 
unions were successful in maintaining the highest 
possible rates of wages and in considerably reducing 
the working hours, which has a specially wholesome 
effect. 

In 1912, the upward movement in wages was 
common to all groups of trades, but was particu- 
larly marked in the metal machinery and shipbuild- 
ing trades; the transport trades; the textile and cloth- 
ing trades; and in the building trades. 

The number of wage-earners reported to the 
general federation of trade unions as affected by 
changes in rates of wages during 1912 was 531,208. 
Of these, 530,021 received increases amounting to 





$225,470 per week, and 1,187 sustained decreases 
amounting to $718 per week. In addition, 19,840 
wage-earners succeeded in preventing reductions in 
wages demanded by the employers. The net result 
of all the changes was an advance of $224,752 per 
week. This statement means that the total wages 
bill of the country for a full ordinary week’s work 
at the end of 1912 would exceed that for the cor- 
responding week at the end of 1911 by the amount 
stated. 

The extent to which in 1912 each of the main 
groups of trades has been affected by increases in 
wages (including reductions prevented) is shown by 
the following table: 





Average In- 


Groups of Trades. = pas 4 
Building trades.. - 55,406 | 56 Cents. 
Metal working, etc............ 140,687 34 
Printing trades.. 16,106 45 
Wood working.__..... 43,950 50 
Food, drink, and tobacco .. 40,854 es 
Textile, clothing, and | 

leather trades...._.........| 70,429 40 “ 
Transport trades._. ARISE 71,859 os. .* 
Other trades......................| 110,570 — = 





The number of persons whose increases in wages 
were preceded by a stoppage of work was, in 1912, 
184,947 (32 per cent of the total number of persons 
obtaining increases). 

The changes in hours of labor reported as taking 
effect in 1912 affected 378,335 wage-earners, of 
whom 378,185 had their working time reduced and 
150 had it increased, the net effect of all the changes 
being a reduction of 829,737 hours in the weekly 
working time of the persons affected. Moreover, 
2,337 persons prevented increases of their regular 
working time. The total number of wage-earners 
securing reductions of their working time was 
distributed according to groups of trades as follows: 
Building trades, 18,693; metal and kindred trades, 
143,796; printing trades, 85,244; woodworking 
trades, 35,530; food, drink, and tobacco tre ades, 
11,257; textile, ‘leather, and clothing trades, 28,120; 
transport trades, 36,418; other trades, 21, ‘64. A 
large majority of the total number of persons 
involved, namely 319,547 (or 85 per cent), had their 
hours of labor shortened without resorting to @ 
stoppage of work. 

The total expenditure on account of trade move- 
ments in 1912 amounted to $2,794,000, and of this 
sum, strikes and lockouts required $2,731,000. 
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AGREEMENT UNITING ELECTRICAL WORKERS 


strife between the factions of the 

electrical workers of San Francisco 
has stirred up intense feeling and has fostered 
a spirit of discord that has done injury 
not only to the organized labor movement 
of California but to that of the whole 
country. The controversy caused very seri- 
ous difficulties in the strike against the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company. It was 
the consensus of opinion in the Seattle Con- 
vention that the unity of the labor move- 
ment is of greater importance than any other 
consideration. ‘Therefore, the convention 
adopted the following: 


“We, your committee, after an exhaustive hear- 
ing, find that the occurrences referred to in the 
resolutions had their inception in the recognition 
which was given to a dual and seceding organization. 
We can not help but deplore the incidents which have 
arisen in connection with the situation referred to, and 
we desire to call attention to the fact that they 
would not have arisen had there been that strict 
observation of trade-union discipline by local, 
central and national organizations which is essential 
to the welfare of our movement. 

“We recommend that the resolutions be non- 
concurred in, and that this convention endorse the 
action of the Executive Council upon the subject- 
matter contained in the resolutions, which is sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“In notifying the gas workers’ unions directly 
affiliated that the American Federation of Labor 
requires local unions to comply with all provisions 
of working agreements entered into by them; and 
that the gas workers’ unions are not to support 
the seceding electrical workers or seceding members 
of any affiliated organization. Also, in notifying 
the San Francisco Labor Council and the executive 
officers of all national or international unions in- 
terested, to withhold any and all support from the 
seceding electrical workers who. were attempting 
to control work that properly came under the 
jurisdiction of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
‘affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

. We further recommend that President Gompers 
visit San Francisco upon the close of this conven- 
tion, with such other members of the Executive 
Council as may be able to accompany him, for the 
Purpose of urging and encouraging unity of purpose 
on the part of those directly involved in the present 
difficulty, so that the local unions of affiliated or- 
ganizations may be duly recognized and protected. 
Also that additional efforts be made by all interested 
Organizations to secure the affiliation of the seceding 
electrical workers in San Francisco to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 


Rs five years the bitterly contested 


At the close of the convention the members 
of the Executive Council mentioned in the 





agreement below went toSan Francisco Two 
of them, President Gompers and Vice-Presi- 
dent Joseph F. Valentine, worked for nine 
days to adjust the differences and to estab- 
lish some common grounds for co-opera- 
tion. The primary purpose was to establish 
unity, as the working details could be ad- 
justed afterwards. 

Circulars containing the agreement are to 
be sent to the local unions for their informa- 
tion. There is little doubt of the ratifica- 
tion of the agreement which will bring about 
the betterment of all organized labor. Unity 
will be established which will accomplish 
the promotion of the organized labor move- 
ment and the protection of the workers. 
The following is the agreement: 


San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 5, 1913. 
To Whom it May Concern: 

The Seattle Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, held November 10 to 22, 1913, 
directed President Samuel Gompers, and such other 
members of the Executive Council as were able to 
accompany him, to proceed to San Francisco, Cal., 
for the purpose of urging and encouraging unity 
on the part of those directly involved in the present 
situation among the Electrical Workers and all other 
organizations involved in any differences between 
them and the Pacific Gas and Electric Company; 
and for the further purpose of restoring unity and 
harmony among the organized wage-earners of the 
Pacific coast, and to such other sections of America 
as might be possible. 

In accordance with these directions of the Seattle 
American Federation of Labor Convention, the fol- 
lowing members of the Executive Council convened 
at the Central Labor Council Hall, San Francisco, 
at 10 o’clock, Friday morning, November 28, 1913: 
Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, Jos. F. Valentine, 
D. A. Hayes, and John B. Lennon. 

On the controversy now existant within the ranks 
of organized electrical workers in the United States 
and Canada, the undersigned committee was ar- 
ranged for, and after long and detailed argument and 
investigation, we, the committee, recommend as 
follows: 

Ist. That all local unions of the unaffiliated 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers now constituting 
said brotherhood, as local unions, do join and be- 
come affiliated with the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, said affiliation to commence with payment 
of February, 1914, per capita tax, and the terms of 
affiliation to be as hereinafter provided for, it being 
understood and agreed said terms expire March 31, . 
1914, 

2d. That all local unions of the unaffiliated 
brotherhood join and become a part of the affiliated 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
by payment of the current month per capita tax as 
per section 1, with the understanding that these 
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local unions shall be required to pay the semi-annual 
death benefit assessment (50 cents) per Sec. 1, of Art. 
XII of the affiliated International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers’ constitution. 

3d. That the members of all now unaffiliated 
local unions so joining and becoming part of the 
affiliated International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers shall be placed in good standing in the 
affiliated International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and will be entitled to the benefits of such 
good standing equal with and to the present members 
of the affiliated International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, except the death benefit provided by 
the laws of the affiliated International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; provided however, that they 
(the members so joining and becoming a part of) 
shall have placed to their credit, by the affiliated 
brotherhood, nine months’ membership in so far as 
said nine months’ membership relates to the death 
benefits. 

4th. The present system of the District Council 
of Electrical Workers covering the local unions of the 
unaffiliated Electrical Workers in California, Oregon, 
Washington, British Columbia, and parts of Arizona, 
Nevada, and Idaho, shall be continued by these 
local unions which join and become a part of the 
affiliated International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and such District Council shall be con- 
tinued until changed by referendum vote or by a 
general or special convention of the affiliated 
international Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

5th. That the international office of the affiliated 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
shall expend the sum of eighteen (18) cents per 
member per month, received from the local unions 
affiliated with the Pacific District Council,as monthly 
per capita tax, within the territorial confine of the 
said Pacific District Council, said sum to be ex- 
pended for organizing purposes. The present 
salaried officers of the Pacific District Council will 
be appointed organizers by the international presi- 
dent of the affiliated brotherhood, in so far as above- 
mentioned funds make it possible, it being under- 
stood that said apppointees are subject to the laws 
of the affiliated brotherhood governing organizers. 

6th. That this conference earnestly recommends 
to all local unions of the unaffiliated International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers that they become 
a part of the affiliated International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers at the time hereinbefore specified, 
and as per the terms hereinbefore and hereinafter 
specified; and it is understood and agreed that 
wherever district councils of electrical workers now 
exist consisting of local unions of the unaffiliated 
brotherhood, these councils shall be maintained 
under the same conditions and stipulations as herein- 
before declared to be granted the Pacific District 
Council, by the affiliated International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

7th. It is understood and agreed that where there 
is more than one local union, having jurisdiction over 
the same class of work, in the same geographical 
jurisdiction, they shall unite and become one local 
union to operate under the laws of the affiliated 
brotherhood, and to be known under the number of 
either of the existing locals as they may mutually 
agree; provided, if the locals themselves can not 
agree under which number to unite, it shall be the 
duty of the international president of the affiliated 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers to 
designate the said number. It shall be the duty of 
each local union as mentioned in this clause, to 
select a committee of three from their respective 
local unions for the purpose of determining the 
personnel of the officers of the United Local Union 
and the designation of said officers shall be as near 
equally representing the two local unions as possible; 
provided, upon failure of these representatives to 
agree, it shall be the duty of the international presi- 
dent of the affiliated International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers to determine any disputed points, 
he always having in view the essential features of as 
nearly as possible naming and dividing the officers 
from the membership of the two locals. 
8th. The foregoing agreement is to go into effect 
immediately upon approval of the International 
Executive Board (or the referendum vote) of the 
affiliated International Brotherhood of Electrica] 
Workers and by the referendum vote of the un- 
affiliated International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and shall thereafter remain in effect as the 
basis of affiliation and membership in the affiliated 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of 
the now unaffiliated International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, until changed by a convention 
or by the referendum vote of the membership of the 
affiliated brotherhood; and it is understood that 
each respective side hereto shall so notify the other 
as to action of above mentioned International 
Executive Board (or referendum vote) and referen- 
dum vote and future action shall be taken accord- 
ingly by all concerned. 
(Signed) CONFERENCE COMMITTEE, 
SAMUEL GOMPERsS, 
President, A. F. of L. 
Jos. F. VALENTINE, 
Vice-President, A. F. of L. 


Unaffiliated I. B. E. W. Affiliated I. B. E. W. 
J. MERGENTHALER, P. A. CLIFFORD, : 
Pres. Pacific District Member, Local Union 
Council. No. 6. 
M. J. SULLIVAN, A. ELKEN, ; 
Member, Local Union, Member, Local Union, 


No. 151. No. 6. 
C. A. ELMorRE, W. H. Urmy, ; 
Member, Local Union, Member, Local Union, 
No. 537. No. 6. 


Approved and recommended for adoption by both 


organizations: ? 
Unaffiliated I. B. E. W. Affiliated I. B. E. W. 
F. J. McNu tty, 


EvucEneE E. SMITH, ; 
General Vice-Pres. 3rd International President, 


District. Cuas. P. Forp, 
Joun S. WILSON, International Secretary. 
Secretary - Treasurer, A.W. MCINTYRE, | 
Pacific District Coun- International Organizer. 
cil. 


We not only urge the electrical workers 
to ratify this agreement and thus bring 
about harmony and unity, but it is the 
imperative duty of all central bodies and 
all union members to exert themselves to 
the uttermost to persuade and influence the 
electrical workers’ local unions to work and 
vote for ratification. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1914 


January 12, Aberdeen, Wash., International Union 
of Shingle Weavers, Sawmill Workers, and Woods- 
men. 

January 20, Indianapolis, Ind., United Mine 
Workers of America. 

April 25, New Brunswick, N. J., National Print 
Cutters’ Association of America. 

May 4, Providence, R. I., Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America. 

May 5, Columbus, Ohio, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 11, Des Moines, Iowa, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

May 11, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Meat- 
cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 


June 1, New York City, N. Y., International 
Association of Marble Workers. 





June 1, , International Ladies’ Garment 


Workers’ Union. 

June 1, Boston, Mass., International Seamen’s 
Union of America. 

June 8, Newark, N. J., International Stereotypers’ 
and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 


June 8, Denver, Colo., International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. 

June 8, San Francisco, Cal., International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, and 
Helpers of America. 

June 15, Rogersville, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

June 18, New York City, N. Y., White Rats 
Actors’ Union of America. 

June —, ————, United Powder and High Ex- 
plosive Workers of America. 

July —, — , United Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers on Horse Goods. 

July 6, Boston, Mass., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flagg Layers, Bridge and 
Stone Curb Setters. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., The National Broth- 
ethood of Operative Potters. 

July 6, Rochester, Pa., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. ‘ 

July 13, Milwaukee, Wis., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 14, Hamilton, 
International Unicn. 


July 18, Brooklyn, N. Y., American Wire Weavers’ 
ive Association. 





Ohio, Stove Mounters’ 


July 20, Hancock, Mich., Western Federation of 
Miners. 


July 20, New York City, N. Y., International 
Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North 
America. 


August 3, Rochester, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 


August —, , Travelers’ Goods and Leather 
Novelty Workers’ International Union. 





August 10, Providence, R. I., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 17, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 


September 7, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can., Inter 
national Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes. 

September 12, Bangor, Pa., American Brother- 
hood of Slate Workers. 

September 14, New York City, N. Y., Interna- 
tional Slate and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 


September 14, Milwaukee, Wis., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

September 14, Peoria, Ill., International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers. 


September 14, Baltimore, Md., International 
Union of United Brewery Workmen of America. 


September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


September 21, Peoria, Ill., International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


September 28, Washington, D. C., Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association. 


October 5, Toronto, Ont., Canada, International 
Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and As- 
bestos Workers. 


October 6, Indianapolis, Ind., Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union of America. 


October 12, Nashville, Tenn., United Garment 
Workers of America. 


October 19, Scranton, Pa., United Textile Workers 
of America. 

November 9, Philadelphia, Pa., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


December —, Scranton, Pa., International Alli- . 
ance of Bill Posters and Billers of United States and 
Canada. 


December —, New York City, N. Y., Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors’ International Union of 
North America. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented i is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Lace Operatives 
David L. Gould.—The state of employment is 
not good, but is improving. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—A local union has been 
formed in Wheeling, W. Va., during the past month. 
State of employment good and improving. In fact, 
the conditions are improving in some localities where 
we have been unsuccessful in organizing, the unor- 
ganized having secured increases in wages. Officials 
of this organization expect to take part in the labor 
forward movement in Los Angeles. 


Molders’ Union 

Victor Kleiber.—The state of 
slack. 

Powder and High Explosive Workers 


Ira Sharpnack.—A local union has been formed 
in Fort Smith, Ark. The state of employment is 
good. Working conditions have recently been 
improved. Our product bears the union label. 


Wood Carvers 


Thomas J. Lodge.—Death benefits to the amount 
of $150 have been paid. A strike in New York City 


employment is 





for the purpose of reducing the hours from ten to 
nine and raising the minimum wage from $12 to $15 
per week was successful after a week’s contest. 
In Philadelphia also, the minimum wage has been 
raised from 40 cents to 45 cents per hour in custom 
shops in that city. State of employment is fair and 
improving. 


Broom and Whisk Makers’ International! 


Will R. Boyer.—Union shops using the label are 
working steadier, and with better wages and condi- 
tions than non-union shops in this trade. Advances 
in wages have been secured in several cities and the 
prospects are good for further advances in the near 
future. There is a strike on in the factory of the 
Novelty Broom Works of Philadelphia, which has 
been in progress for the past five weeks, but the 
prospects are gootl for a favorable settlement. The 
business of manufacturing brooms is not up to the 
average for this time of the year. Sixty-five per 
cent of the brooms. used are made by convicts 
mostly in prison contract shops and our organiza- 
tion is making a special appeal to trade unionists 
to aid us by demanding union label brooms. Unions 
have recently been. organized at Dubuque, Waterloo, 
and Sioux City, Iowa, and Paxton, IIl. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—John T. Moore: ~ 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, but 
employment is unsteady. A union label league is in 
the process of formation. Unions of stage employes, 
auto workers, stationary engineers, and laundry 
workers are under way. 

Sacramento.—Fred C. Gessler: 

Condition of organized labor in Sacramento is 
first-class. At Marysville, an adjacent town, condi- 
tions are fair, while other surrounding towns are in 
poor shape. Employment is steady in Sacramento. 
The union label league is doing good work for the 
union labels. Unions of freight handlers and de- 
livery wagon drivers are under way. 

Santa Barbara.—C. F. Edie: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment is unsteady. As a result of strike unorganized 
laborers on street paving won an increase of 25 cents 
per day. 

COLORADO 

Leadville —Alfred Pomeroy: 

The condition of organized labor is good, but 
wages are at the zero point. Employment is very 
unsteady. 

Trinidad.—l,. W. Pierce: 

Organized labor is on the boom at present. Em- 
ployment is not very steady, attributable to the coal 
miners’ strike. Organized labor performs nearly 
all the work done in this city. A label league has 
been organized and is doing good work for the union 


labels. 
CONNECTICUT 
Willimantic.—F. J. Hill: 
Condition of organized labor good. Good work 
is being done for the union labels. A union of hod- 
carriers is under way. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—P. J. Conlon: 

Condition of organized labor is good and em- 
ployment is fair. The elevator conductors’ union 
and also a bartenders’ union have been formed 
recently. 

Washington.—J. E. Toone: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, poor. Employment is fair. A negro 
janitors’ protective union and an elevator conduc- 
tors’ union have been formed. A white school 
custodians and janitors’ union is under way. 


FLORIDA 


Fort Myers.—W. J. Burke: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. 
ment is fairly good. 

Lakeland.—G. F. Gilbert: 

_ Condition of organized labor fair and employment 
is steady. All unions are working the eight-hour 
day, while all the mills are working nine hours but 
axe keeping in touch with the union men. A union 
of retail clerks has just been organized. 

Sanford.—George Blackwelder: 

The condition of organized labor is fair, as every 
trade having a sufficient number to hold a charter 
18 organized. Employment is steady. The scales 
of wages are fair, but most of the union men are 


Employ- 


averaging better than the scale. Efforts are being 

made to organize a central body. There is a good 

demand for products bearing the union label. 
GEORGIA 

Athens.—D. B. St. John: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Union men are employed more steadily 
and at more wages and less hours than the unor- 
ganized. Considerable work is being done for the 
union labels. Unions of carpenters and barbers are 
under way. 

Augusta.—B. F. McIntyre: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. Organized labor is generally successful 
in its efforts to secure better conditions. Good work 
is being done for the union labels. The carders and 
spinners have just organized a local union. A union 
of carriage and wagon workers is under way. 

Columbus.—C. H. Ray: - 

Organized trades are in fair condition. Open 
meetings are held for the purpose of interesting 
the unorganized. New members are. being enrolled 
at every meeting of painters, molders, and -ma- 
chinists. A live organization committee from the 
central body is doing splendid work. Employment 
is not steady in the building trddes. A union of 
sheet metal workers is under way. 

Rome.—B. P. Anderson: 

Organized labor is in better shape than it has been 
for years. All organized shops run six days per 
week, and employment is steady. Improvements 
in the conditions for organized labor have been se- 
cured without strike. Very successful work is being 
done for the union labels. 

IDAHO 

St. Maries.—J. Thompson: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good, 
and that of unorganized fair. Employment is un- 
steady. Organized labor is in possession of. better 
wages and shorter hours than the unorganized, 
Efforts are being made to interest the mercantile 
houses in carrying the union label goods. 

ILLINOIS 

Albion.—John Gearey: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady. Considerable work is being done 
for the union labels. 

Breese.—Chas. Blake: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady in all crafts. Everything pos- 
sible is being done for the union labels. 

Hillsboro.—Claude Jones: 

The condition of organized labor is good, unor- 
ganized fair. Employment is steady at present. 
Some improvements in wages have been secured with- 
out strike. 

Mt. Morris.—U. B. Pittenger: 

Conditions are unchanged since last report. 

Monticello.—W. W. Griffith: 

Labor of all kinds is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. Union men insist upon the union 
label on all goods 
Murphysboro.—C. H. Andre: 

Condition of organized labor good, with steady 











employment. Unorganized labor is 40 cents less on 
the day with longer hours. Railroad work is steady. 
The mines are running on good time and outside 
work is dependent upon the weather. It is expected 
that an agreement will be reached with the ice plant 
in a few days whereby better wages and conditions 
will be secured as well as with the two flour mills 
whereby seventy-five men will be benefited. Good 
work is being done by the agitation of a special 
committee pushing the union labels. Special efforts 
are being made to organize the barbers. 

Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling : 

The condition of organized labor is good and em- 
ployment not very steady. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. 

Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

Organized labor in splendid condition with no 
unorganized labor in the city and has in all trades 
the best conditions that prevail at present. Em- 
ployment is steady. Good work is being done for the 
union label. 

INDIANA 

Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment is not very steady on account of the season. 
The stage hands were recently organized and went 
on strike, but a settlement has been effected. Some 
work is being done for the union labels. 

Indianapolis.—George A. Nolte: 

The carmen have secured an agreement with the 
Kentucky and Indiana Terminal Company, carrying 
an increase of 1 cent per hour for men in the car 
department. This is the first agreement ever se- 
cured from this company by the carmen. 

Lebanon.—Charles Williams: 

Condition of organized labor fair. There is an 
opportunity to organize the men employed by one 
of the power companies here. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

The situation of the local movement is somewhat 
improved since my last report. There is still room 
for further improvement. The unions are for the 
main part in good shape. Employment is steady in 
all trades. Frank White, a member of the cigar- 
makers’ union, and an active worker in the union 
movement, has been elected councilman at large. 
He received the third highest vote of any candidate. 
All labels are patronized. A movement is on foot to 
organize the lathers and carpenters. 

Richmond.—Elmer S. Laymon: 

Condition of organized labor good, The un- 
organized are becoming interested in the organized 
movement and the prospects are good for several 
new unions. Employment is fair as a whole for this 
season of the year. The street carmen and a bui!d- 
ing trades department have been organized. A 
number of other unions are under way. 


IOWA 

Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady. Some work is being done for the 
union labels. 

KANSAS 
Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 
Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
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is very unsteady. Mills are running about three 
days a week. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. 

Lawrence.—B. M. Schooley: 

The scale for organized tradesmen here is 37% 
cents per hour, while the unorganized receive only $2 
per day. The eight-hour day is generally observed 
by both organized and unorganized. Employment 
is not steady at present. Organized labor has had 
steady employment throughout the season. We 
have asked our representatives in Congress to work 
in favor of the literacy test in the immigration bill. 

Wichita.—W. V. Scott: 


Condition of organized labor fair. Carpenters 
and plumbers are gaining rapidly. Employment 
is from one-half to two-thirds time. A standing 


committee is doing good work for the union labels. 


KENTUCKY 
Central City.—J. W. Doss: 
The miners are organized and have fairly good 
conditions, but the balance of the labor here at the 
behest of their employers refuse to organize. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—John H. Bussell: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of unor- 
ganized, fair. Employment is steady in the building 
trades and fair in other branches. The clerks re- 
cently organized a union and are making good 
progress and increasing their membership. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 

Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, fair. Employment is steady at present. 
The new painters’ union has almost doubled in 
membership since its organization. Good work is 
being done for the union labels. 

Bath.—Herbert W. Rogers: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Em- 
ployment is steady. The sawyers and cutters at a 
local box factory are on strike to reduce the hours 
from ten to nine and the strike is exceedingly 
effective. The drillers at the Bath Iron Works 
struck for better wages and change in working sys- 
tem and the contest is still on. 

Livermore Falls—Archie McCaffery: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
So ee is steady. Good work is being done 

or the union labels. 

Portland.—Joseph H. DeCosta: 

Fair conditions prevail among the organized 
workers at the present time, and the members of 
the different trades are well employed. A building 
trades council is being discussed with a prospect 
of its formation in a short time. There is an in- 
— demand for products bearing the union 

abel. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Thomas P. O’Rourke: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Et- 
ployment is good. Upholsterers have secured an 
increase and improved conditions generally as the 
result of a strike. 

Cumberland.—Chas. O. Roemer: 


The condition of organized labor is good. Em 
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ployment is steady. Wages are fairly good. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bridgewater.—W. H. Swift: 

Organized labor is in good condition, working eight 
hours per day and fairly well paid. Employment 
is steady. Unorganized labor is working nine hours 
a day and is poorly paid. We have just elected 
to the State Legislature two members who favor the 
interests of Labor. The union labels are being backed. 
A union of painters was organized during the 
month and a union of teamsters is under way. 


Chicopee.—Francis W. Farrell: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Al 
crafts are organized except some of the textile 
workers. Conditions as to wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions are good. A continuous campaign 
is conducted in behalf of the union labels. A state 
law for the eight-hour workday for janitors in school 
buildings is now in effect. 


Dorchester.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Efforts are being made in Chelsea, Mass., to or- 
ganize the shoe workers. All the other trades are 
organized, but the manufacturers are opposing the 
efforts to organize the shoe workers, many of whom 
are poorly paid. There is an increasing demand for 
the union labels. 


Lowell.—Edmund Sicard: 
The condition of organized labor is fair. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 


Middleboro.—Will Anderson: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of 
unorganized, poor. Employment is fairly steady, 
and in the building trades good. The Central Labor 
Union is active in promoting the sale of union label 
products. 

New Bedford.—Thomas B. Ryan: 

The condition of organized labor is good at pres- 
ent, all unions increasing in membership in the 
building trades. Employment is steady in all lines. 
Conditions of organized labor are 50 per cent better 
than the unorganized. Efforts are being made to 
have all city. work done under union conditions. 
The Central Labor Union issues a monthly bulletin 
in behalf of the union labels. A union of clerks was 
organized during the past month and a union of 
pressmen is under way. 

North Abington.—W. P. Mackey: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. Improvements have been se- 
cured through the State board of conciliation and 
arbitration. A label committee is doing good work 
for the union labels. 

Readville-—John J. Gallagher: 

The condition of organized labor in this vicinity 
at present is good, with no strikes save small ones in 
the textile trades. Employment is fairly steady. 
Governor Foss was snowed under in the last election 
because his campaign was based upon hostility to 
organized labor. 

Wakefield.—A. P. Butler: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, fair. Employment is steady. Con- 


siderable work is done for the union labels. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 





MICHIGAN 


Albion.—H. C, Kamp: 

The condition of organized labor fair. Employ- 
ment is steady. Bricklayers, stonemasons, and 
plasterers have raised their wages since they have 
been organized. 

Detroit.—David Thomas: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good. 
Employment is reasonably steady, but is getting 
slack. Much work is done in promoting the sale 
of union label products. 

Grand Rapids.—Claude P. Taylor: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fairly steady, but work is slacking up, owing to the 
season of the year. An open meeting for the 
purpose of boosting the union labels was held here 
recently. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—J. C. Mulholland: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. A building trades council 
to be affiliated to the Building Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor, has just been or- 
ganized. Good work is being done by the label bul- 
letin. A union of building laborers is under way. 

Red Wing.—Loui Hallenberger: 

The condition of orgartized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady. There is a continued demand 
for the union labels. 

St. Paul.—¥Frank Fisher: 

The Building Trades Council is endeavoring to se- 
cure united action for the purpose of establishing 
the Saturday half-holiday all the year round during 
the coming year. Employment is fair in all trades. 
The electrical workers at St. Cloud have just 
been organized. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Gulf Port.—J. H. Pearson: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good, 
while the unorganized are in very poor shape. Em- 
ployment is unsteady. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia.—Walter Ballenger: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, bad, with long hours and low wages. Em- 
ployment is steady for the organized. There is a 
steady annual betterment in conditions for’ the 
organized workers. Agitation is being carried on for 
the union labels. 

Moberly.—Chas. W. Wilson: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady. The central body is doing good 
work for the union labels. 

MONTANA 
Billings.—H. W. Nelson: 
The condition of organized labor is fair. Em- 


ployment is unsteady. Efforts are being made to 
organize the cooks and waiters. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord.—Charles J. French: 
Organized labor is in advance of the unorganized. 
Employment is steady, except that the Boston and 
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Maine Railroad is laying off some of its employes. 
A building company is making an effort to re- 
establish the nine-hour day, but this attempt will 
be met with a flat refusal by the union men. Union 
label goods are in fair demand. A union of bakers 
was recently organized. I have just been reelected 
mayor of the city for two years 


Laconia.—-Thomas F. Ford: 

The carpenters and masons are the only organiza- 
tions in this town. The carpenters are in good con- 
dition and have been holding an average member- 
ship since organization, while the masons’ union 
is small but strong, every mason being a member of 
the union. Employment is generally steady in the 
shops and mills, while outside workers secure fairly 
steady employment. The Laconia Car Works has 
put its entire plant on a nine-hour day basis, es- 
tablished a weekly payday instead of one every 
two weeks, and now pay in cash instead of by checks. 
Agitation for the union labels is being carried on in- 
cessantly. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bound Brook.—A. B. Cook: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good. 
Employment is steady. The carpenters’ union has 
asked for an advance of 5 cents per hour to take 
effect May 1, 1914, but no agreement has yet been 
secured. 

Camden.—A. J. McGuire: 

The condition of organized labor is improving. 
Employment is steady. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than with the unorganized, both as to wages, condi- 
tions, and general treatment. Employment is un- 
steady. We are making an effort to assist the Michi- 
gan copper miners as much as we can. Good work 
is being done for the union labels. 


Jersey City—Wm. F. Ravanagh: 

There is a big difference between the wages paid 
the organized workers and those paid the unor- 
ganized. Employment is fairly good for this time of 
the year. The teamsters in two strikes gained an 
increase in wages from two different trucking firms. 
The hog butchers are on strike with good prospects 
of winning. The demand for the products bearing 
the union label is growing. A union of garment 
workers is under way. 


Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

Condition of organized labor is improving and un- 
organized labor is apathetic. Employment is good 
at this time and will continue so if the weather 
does not become too severe. We have been able 
to secure union conditions in several shops that 
were formerly non-union and to place union men 
thereon. Work is being done for the union labels. 
A union of teamsters is under way. 


New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

The condition of organized labor is good—the un- 
organized receive léss wages and work longer. 
Employment is steady. Much work is being done to 
get the machinists in line. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—William A. McCabe: 

The condition of organized labor was never better 
here. All trades working steadily with fair prospects 
for winter trade. The bookbinders have secured an 
increase in Wages without strike. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. 


Cohoes.—Jesse Walker: 

Organized labor’s condition is good. Employ- 
ment is steady in most of the trades and in the tex- 
tile factories very good. Good work is being done 
for all labels. A union of bakers is under way. 


Jamestown.—J. M. Kane: 

Organized labor is in good condition and most of 
the unions in the building trades are increasing 
their membership. The condition of the unorganized 
is poor. Employment is steady. Non-union 
contractors are being compelled to employ union 
men. A committee of the Central Labor Union 
is constantly boosting the union labels. A journey- 
men horseshoers’ union was formed during the 
month. 


Middleiown.—Walter Hefferman: 

The condition of organized labor is far better than 
that of the unorganized. Employment is steady 
for the organized. The painters have secured 
an agreement carrying an improvement in wages, 
hours, and working conditions, which will be effec- 
tive January 1, 1914. A committee is doing good 
work for the union labels. The mayor has asserted 
that all of the work done by the city will be done by 
union labor so far as he is able to direct it. 


Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Organized labor is in good shape. Employment is 
steady with prospects good. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. A union of journeymen 
horseshoers has been organized. 


Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor is far in advance of the unor- 
ganized and it would be difficult to compare their 
conditions. Employment in the building trades has 
been steady, but in the metal trades a little slack. 
The federal union has just secured an increase with- 
out strike. The label league is doing good work 
for the union labels. 


Silver Springs.—Fred Stoffer: 

The condition of organized labor is good; employ- 
ment is steady. : 

Syracuse.—E. F. Carroll: 

The condition of organized labor has improved. 
Employment is steady. The Label Trades Council 
is constantly at work booming the union labels and 
merchants are being urged to carry products bearing 
the union labels. Unions of laundry workers and 
blacksmiths are under way. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—A. W. Bowman: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment is not steady at the present time. The com- 
mittee on labor temple is working assiduously 
and reports good progress. Another committee 
is doing good work for the union labels. A union of 
stationary engineers and firemen has just been 
organized and a union of teamsters is under way. 
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OHIO 


Akron.—E. E. Zesiger: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady. A union labor exchange is doing 
splendid work. Committees are busy boosting the 
union labels. 

Alliance.—W. B. Hassett: 

The condition of organized labor is very good for 
this time of the year. The grocery clerks and meat- 
cutters have been able to induce their employers 
to close Wednesday afternoon as have also the 
barbers, each receiving full pay. Employment is 
steady. The demand for union label goods is in- 

creasing. The clerks and meatcutters, as well as the 
plasterers, have been organized recently. There is 

considerable talk about organizing a building trades 
council. 

Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Em- 
ployment is unsteady. A jurisdiction controversy 
is on between the bricklayers and marble setters 
with a strike on one building as a consequence. A 
label league is doing good work for the union labels. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment is not steady. 

Cleveland.—Tom Griffin: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment is unsteady. A strike involving the building 
trades on one building is in progress over a contro- 
v:rsy between the marble setters and bricklayers 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 

Lancaster.—E. P. Hunter: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady at the present time. Organized 
labor is making material advancement. Much 
progress is being made in pushing the sale of union 
label goods. The shoe workers, barbers, brewers, 
and beer drivers have recently been organized. 

Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. A central labor union has just 
been formed. 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

The labor movement has been exceedingly 
active in this city during the year. One of the most 
notable achievements is the purchasing of a site 
for a home for all of the unions in the city. The 
purchase was made by the Labor Temple Realty 
Company composed entirely of union men. It has 
been proved that the amount of money the various 
organizations are paying yearly for rent will pay 
the interest and any obligations which may accrue 
in the construction of a temple. A campaign 
waged for a new form of city government, which re- 
sulted in the adoption of the commission plan, was 
greatly aided by the labor organizations. The eight- 
hour workday for city employes, municipal owner- 
ship, initiative, referendum, and recall have been 
incorporated in the new form of government. This 
was made possible through the election of union men 
on the charter commission. One of the candidates 
elected for city commissioner is August L,. Beaupain 
a member of the typographical union, who possesses 
the requisite qualifications for carrying forward 
the work of the department of which he has charge. 
The retail clerks are waging a campaign to secure 
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an early closing agreement among the mercantile 
houses for Saturday nights. A union of bakery and 
confectionery workers has been established, and 
promises to be of great assistance to the local 
movement. The building trades are active and the 
same is true of the printing trades, the typographical 
union having recently negotiated a new wage-scale. 
With the prestige that will accrue to the movement 
from its possession of a new home and with the 
activity already being manifested in the local 
unions, it is confidently expected that rapid progress 
will be made in the future. Much difficulty has been 
experienced in securing organized co-operation of the 
metal trades, but this may in a measure be eliminated 
by increased activity among the other unions. 

Steubenville.—A, C. Johnston: 

_ Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady, except in the mills, which are not running 
on full time. The tin workers are still on strike, but 
there is a prospect of a settlement., The demand 
for the union labels is increasing. 

Toledo.—John Quinlivan: 

The necessity of a building trades council is ap- 
parent and an effort will be made this winter to form 
one. Employment up to the present has been re- 
markably steady, but when navigation closes a slump 
occurs. Machinists, firemen, engineers, polishers, 
and nearly all the metal trades’ crafts have gained 
concessions without strike. Teamsters, linemen, 
and some other crafts had to resort to strikes to gain 
concessions. No strikes were lost, although all did 
not secure their full demands. The machinists’ 
union during the past year has placed all machine 
shops in the city on the nine-hour basis. Agitation 
is going on for a labor temple and is meeting with 
general favor. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. The novelty painters, sign painters, 
and the federal labor union were organized during 
the month. Unions of chauffeurs and laundry 
drivers are under way. 

Wellsville-—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor is still improving, while the un- 
organized are indifferent. Employment is steady 
except for the mill employes, who are working half 
time. The pottery employes and manufacturers have 
signed a wage-scale for two more years. There is a 
fair demand for the union labels. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ardmore.—-D. N. Ferguson: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Nu- 
merically the crafts are all small as compared 
with a few years ago, but those who still retain their 
membership are the faithful ones. Employment in 
the building trades is very unsteady. Hotel waiters 
and helpers are endeavoring to form an organization. 

Enid.—S. D. Patrick: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Unor- 
ganized labor is wholly demoralized with poor 
wages and little work. Employment for union men is 
steady. There have been steady improvements 
among the organized without strikes. Good work 
is being done for the union labels. The retail clerks 
and the stage employes were recently organized. 

Haileyville.—G. W. Lindsay: 

The organized labor movement is doing exceeding- 
ly well. Conditions are splendid and work generally 
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steady. The sale of union label goods is gradually 
increasing. 

McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
in very poor. The mines are running steadily, but 
work is very slack in the building line. Several 
of the merchants here have broken their agreements 
with the retail clerks. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. 

Poteau.—I. 1. Jewel: 

There are only two local unions in this city, the 
carpenters and the painters, the latter being well 
organized and the former only about one-half. Work 
is not very steady. The painters have secured an 
increase of 2% cents per hour. We have taken up 
the Bartlett-Bacon injunction bills and will do 
our duty. 

Tulsa.—W. T. Maxwell: 

Almost all of the organized crafts are in good condi- 
tion. ‘The unorganized workers suffer from poor 
wages and bad conditions. Employment is steady 
in most all lines. Tulsa is experiencing a real estate 
boom at present and is being widely advertised and 
as a result a large number of mechanics are coming in. 
The retail clerks have perfected a temporary or- 
ganization. 

Wilburton.—S. M. Boydston: 

Organized labor is in good condition, far better 
than the unorganized. Employment has been very 
poor in all lines for some time, but is improving 
some. A voluntary contribution of $50 has been 
made by the business men of this town to the striking 
miners of Colorado. There is a considerable demand 
for the union labels. The federal labor union has 
been revived. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Forest City.—F. A. Burdick: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment is steady. There is a fair sale of union label 
goods. The machinists at Carbondale are having 
a little trouble. 

Jeannette.—lL,. E. Bittle: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Pay 
fairly good and conditions also fair. Employment 
is steady. Stage hands recently gained a victory 
as a result of a six weeks’ strike. The active trade 
unionists here recently elected a union man as a 
member of the city council and also a union man as 
tax collector. The sale of union label products is 
increasing satisfactorily. Unions of plumbers and 
printers are under way. 

McKeesport.—William Murphy: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. This 
being the dull season, employment is not steady. 
The sale of union label products is on the increase. 

Wilkes- Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Condition of our organized labor forces is 
steadily improving, with membership increasing. 
The employes of several industries are making an 
effort to organize. Employment is fairly steady, 
with prospects for the future favorable. Our 
Central Labor Union has a good active force of will- 
ing workers. The union labels are better patronized 
than ever before. Several good state laws have 
recently gone into effect. There are one or two 
unions in the process of formation. 


RHODE ISLAND 


West Warwick.—George F. Phipps: 

The condition of organized labor is good, while the 
unorganized are in a bad way, there being at least 
$1.50 a week difference between their wages, and the 
unorganized work more hours than the organized. 
Employment is fairly steady. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. The bartenders were or- 
ganized during the month. A union of machinists 
is under way. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A berdeen.—J. W. Woodman: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment in the building line is very slack, other 
lines good. Effective individual effort for the 
union labels is being carried on. A union of ma- 
chinists is under way. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
in bad shape. All crafts reporting to the central 
body state that employment is steady with fair 
conditions. Good work is done for the union labels. 

Gilmer.—W. F. Glass: 

About 90 per cent of the carpenters are ‘organized, 
this union being the only organization in this town. 
Employment is steady. There isa steady demand for 
products bearing the union label. Unions of bar- 
bers and retail clerks are under way. 


Houston.—J. D. Carlisle: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good. 
Almost all crafts report that all of their members 
are atgwork. Several crafts in the building trades 
department have received an advance in wages. 
Employment is fairly steady. Fairly good work is 
being done for the union labels. 

Houston.—K. J. Whaley: 

Organized labor is in good shape, unorganized 
is only fair. Employment has been steady, but is 
slacking up now. A new labor paper has been 
started here named the Trades Review. A state 
building trades council has been recently organized. 

Marshall.—J. A. Schnorbus: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Texas 
and Pacific shop employes are working short time at 
present, with reduction of force of about 10 per cent 
made recently. Building trades are steadily em- 
ployed. The railroad metal trades recently re- 
ceived an increase of 1% cents per hour, carmen | 
cent per hour, equipment painters 1% cents per 
hour, with additional 2 cents for some classes of work. 
Stock is being sold to secure funds to build a labor 
temple, unions and union men only being per- 
mitted to purchase. The central body is doing good 
work for the union labels. The electrical workers 
were recently organized. 

Palestine. —E. M. Ware: 

Organized labor is in a thriving condition in 
Palestine, with all unions prospering. Some have 
added new members during the month and the 
number of unorganized is decreasing, the unions 
gradually getting them into their respective craft 
organizations. Employment generally is very steady. 
The force of carmen in the local shops has been 
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reduced. The carmen employed by the I. & G. N 
Railway Company secured an increase of 1% cents 
per hour and better working conditions without 
strike. Union men here generally purchase union 
made goods. 

San Antonio.—Jeff Forhand: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Cooks 
and waiters have organized and signed up with ten 
of the best houses, with prospects that many others 
will sign in the near future. The sheet metal workers 
have also signed up with the worst antagonist 
they had, with prospects of winning a complete 
victory in a short time. All other crafts are doing 
nicely. In order that they may remain open until 
7 p. m. on Saturdays some of the merchants are 
opening their places of business at 8.30 a. m., thus 
making a fifty-two-hour week for their employes. 

Teague.—B. B. Marshall: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Every- 
thing organized here except the retail clerks. Em- 
ployment is fairly good. There is a good demand for 
the union labels. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize a trades council. Railway shopmen have se- 
cured | cent per hour increase. 

Tyler.—C. F. Simons: 

Organized labor is in fine condition. Unorganized 
very restless and unsettled. Employment is steady. 
There is a good demand for the union labels. There 
are two unions in the process of formation. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

The condition of organized labor is good, and that 
of unorganized varies from indifferent to bad. Em- 
ployment is steady during the present month. 
Organized labor enjoys better wages and in most 
cases fewer hours than the unorganized. A new city 
charter is to be voted on on December 29, and contains 
excellent initiative, referendum and recall provisions, 
enlarges the powers of the State over public service 
corporations and has other good features. An 
active Women’s Union Label League is creating an 
effective demand for the union labels. The wages 
of unskilled labor employed by the city have been in- 
creased 25 cents per day from $1.75 to $2 for eight 
hours. State Labor Commissioner is energetically 
prosecuting all violations of the State labor laws. A 
union of horseshoers was organized during the month. 
Efforts are being made to organize the blacksmiths 
and stationery firemen. 

Waco.—Benj. F. Shearod: 

The condition of organized labor in this city is 
good, even the unorganized being fairly well em- 
ployed. Employment generally is steady. Good work 
is being done for the union labels. 


VERMONT 

Barre.—George C. Stewart: 

Every trade and calling in this city fully or- 
ganized. Employment is steady. General wages 
are good and the eight-hour day prevails. There 
is a committee representing twenty-two organiza- 
tions working in an effort to secure the passage of a 
compensation law. Excellent work is being done 
for the union labels. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—James Brown: 
The condition of organized labor is fair, with the 
unorganized faring very badly. Employment is 


steady. The manufacturers of this city have agreed 
to sign the new wage-scale of the tobacco workers’ 
union. The union labels are well patronized. 

Richmond.—G. L. Wilcox: 

Organized labor enjoys better wages and shorter 
hours than the unorganized in practically every 
line of work. Employment is fairly steady. Efforts 
are being put forth to organize the wood workers of 
Petersburg. The sheet metal workers have been re- 
organized. The trunkmakers of Petersburg are 
about to organize. 

Roanoke.—S. C. Priddy: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, fair. Employment is not steady. In 
November, the northern and western railroad shops 
at this point reduced working hours from fifty to 
forty per week and laid off the entire night force, 
as well as reducing the day force in nearly every de- 
partment. 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman.—H. H. George: 

The typographical union is the only organization 
here. The scale of wages for the various crafts is gen- 
erally controlled by that prevailing in Spokane. 
Some little work is being done for the union labels. 

Roslyn.—J. R. Montgomery: 

All crafts are organized here. Employment is 
fairly steady with the eight-hour day prevailing. 
Bartenders have just secured a reduction in hours 
from ten to eight. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—J. l,. Pauley: 

Condition of organized labor fair and employment 
is steady. The union men take much interest in 
getting the unorganized to become members of their 
respective organizations. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. A central labor union was 
organized during the past month. 

Chester.—W. B. Stewart: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, but the un- 
organized tin mill employes are working only three 
days a week, although it is understood that the 
American Sheet and Tin Building Company has 
plenty of orders ahead. The building trades are all 
busy and potteries running nearly full time. The 
condition of organized labor is much better here 
than formerly. Constant and persistent work is 
being done in behalf of the union labels. 

Wheeling.—Jos. A. Armstrong: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment is good. The laundry girls have secured an 
{ncrease of $1.50 per week, this the result of the 
proprietors of these institutions learning that an 
organization was being formed. The Trades and 
Labor Assembly is beginning a movement for the 
purpose of organizing the unorganized. The laundry 
workers’ union has reached a membership of 130. 
A number of new organizations are under way. 


WISCONSIN 


A ppleton.—John T. Gibson: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady. Organized labor is far ahead 
in every respect of the unorganized. Constant 
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and hard work is being done to promote the sale of 
union label products. A union of machinists will 
soon be formed. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

The condition of the cigarmakers, the only or- 
ganization here, is good. Employment is steady. 
Continued agitation is being kept up in behalf of the 
union labels. 

Milwaukee.—M. H. Whitaker: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment is growing more and more unsteady, many 
shops and factories are laying off men and are work- 
ing less hours per day or less days per week. The 
condition of the unorganized is not good, for they do 


not work as steadily as the organized. The glove 
workers have won better wages and conditions 
as aresult of astrike. The cigarmakers are on strike 
in the Milola Company. Continuous agitation 
is kept up in behalf of the union labels. A union 
of textile workers has just been organized. 


Racine.—Arthur C. Bowman: 

The condition of organized labor in this city is 
good; of unorganized, fair. Employment is slack 
but improving. More interest is apparent since our 
new labor temple has been completed. Local 
unions are doing good work for the union labels 
A state insurance law is now effective. An or- 
ganization of bartenders was recently organized. 


NOTES ON ALASKA, CANADA, AND PANAMA. 


ALASKA 


Douglas.—F. 1,. Alstrom: 

Employment is steady. Hotel and restaurant 
employes have gained an average of 50 cents per day 
increase and reduced their working shifts to ten 
hours. Organized labor receives far better wages 
than the unorganized. 


CANADA 


Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan.—John S. Clark: 

The condition of organized labor is fair, with the 
exception of carpenters. Employment is very un- 
steady. 

St. John, N. B.—James L. Sugrue: 

The dispute between the shipping companies and 
the longshoremen was submitted to arbitration 
under the Lemieux Act and the controversy settled. 
Employment in the building trades is quiet. Long- 
shoremen’s wages have been increased as a result of 
arbitration 5 cents per hour with many improve- 
ments in working conditions. Coal handlers have 
also secured 5 cents per hour increase and other 
improvements. Freight handlers have also been 
conceded extra pay for holidays. Prospects are ex- 
ceedingly bright for the future. The city council 
has passed a resolution providing for the payment 


of the union rate of wages on all work done by 
city employes. 

Vancouver, B. C.—George Heatherton: 

Business is very quiet in British Columbia, but the 
unions are holding their own. ‘There are thousands 
of men employed on railroad construction and a 
large number can not speak English. Considerable 
headway is being made in organizing the lumber 
workers. Employment as a whole is very poor with 
the exception of railroad construction, where the 
wages are small and hours of labor long. The mine 
workers of Vancouver Island are still on strike, 
and a number have been railroaded to prison. There 
is a law in British Columbia legalizing picketing, 
but the companies are enforcing an old English law 
against it. A union label league is doing good work 
for the union labels. 


PANAMA 


Gatun, C. Z.—Charles Enead: 

The condition of organized labor is fair, with 
employment steady. Improvements are usually 
granted on petition, if reasonable. The Isthmus 
Canal Commission and most contractors are not in 
need of additional workmen and reductions are 
pending. 
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District No. I.—Eastern 
mprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
assachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
‘lew Brunswick, Canada. 
Organisers, Frank H. McCarthy. 
District No. II.—Middie 
Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, ware, — the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, ada. 
Organisers, Hugh h Fray ¢, H. L. Kichelberger, Joseph Tylkoff, 
P. F. Duffy, J lett, Henry Streifler, John L. Lewis, 
Michael Sotak, John Tafelski, Thos. H. Flynn, Chas. A. Miles, 


G. R. Brunet. 
District No. U1.—Southern 
Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
District No. IV.—Central 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 


Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmett T. Flood, Cal Wyatt 


District No. V.— Northwestern 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 
mprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
ae exico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 
Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organizers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
George Heatherton, C. J. Folsom. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
or the month of November, 1913. (The months are abbreviated 
hus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand October 31, 1913 


: . $108,451 46 
1. Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers assn 


14188, tax, a, s, o, '13, $1.80; a f, $1.80. . 3 60 
Federal labor 14441, tax, s, 0,n,’13, $5; df, $5 10 00 
Telephone eK 12846, tax, a, s, o, ‘13, 

| 3 2 | peepee egies aes 2 50 


Central’ trades a labor council, 
and Wau, Ark, tax, aug, 


’ Para ould 
12, to and incl 


july, "13 10 00 
Central =F union, Gloversville NY, tax, ‘apr, 

"13, to and incl sept, '13 5 00 
Federal labor 14503, tax, a, s, 0, '13, $4.45: df 

$4.45 cabinets 8 90 
Laborers prot 13149, tax, a, s, 0,13, $6; df, $6 12 00 

uck pointers and front cleaners 13046, tax, 

0, n, d,’13, $18.90; df, $18.90............ 37 80 
Sewer laborers 14078, tax, oct,’13, 60c; df, 60c 1 20 
Ladies straw and felt kat workers 14506, tax, 

EE. GE, os cceaesddecusaese 1 00 





—— 
1. Crown, cork, and seal apesetives 14204, tax, 
sept, "13, $20; df, 





Soil pipe makers one helpers 13052, tax, a, s, 0, 
13, $3.50; df, 

Federal labor 14453, = sept, 

Bottle cainers 10535, tax, s, 0, n, 
$6.75 

Michigan state federation of labor, tax, oct, '12, 
to and incl sept, ’ 

Riggers prot 14124, tax, a, s, o, n, 
$2 


"13, 60c; df, 60c 
13, $6.75; df, 


"13, $2; df, 


Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, $1 
df, 

Iron and steel a ey 14372, tax, may, ‘13, to 
and incl oct, $6; df, $6 


Milk Armes me Me employes Ot 37, sup 
Federal labor By tax, a, s, , $2.50; df, 
2.50; sup, $2.2 

Suspender workers 3383, tax, oct, "13, 70c; 
df, 70c; sup, $15 

Bookkeepers, stenogra »hers, and assistants 
12646, tax, nov, oo. df, $6; sup, 75¢ 

Suspender workers 10093, tax, nov, '13, $1.10; 
d f, $1.10; sup, $1.50 

Federal labor 8060, sup 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14330, tax, a, s, 
o, n, "13, $1.40; df, $1.40; sup, $3 

Horse nail makers 10953, tax, oct, '13, $3; df, 
$3; sup, 75c 

Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, tax 


s, o, "13. $2.10; df, $2.10 
Federal labor 12886, tax, s, o, n, d, '13, $1.90; 
d f, $1.90 
"13, $4.55; df, 


Federal labor 11449, tax, a, s, o, 
4.55 


United ladies hat workers 14363, tax, sept, '13, 
50c; df, 50c 
Pipe caulke rs and tappers 7348, tax, 
$9; df, $9 
Badge and yom paraphernalia makers 9136, 
tax, nov, '13, $1.40; df 40 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, oct, ‘13, 
d f, $2.05.... 
Bar pilots 13167, tax, a, s, o, 
Federal labor 14583, sup 
Railroad transfer messengers and clerks 11639, 
tax, s, o, '13, $2.20; df, $2.20 
Central labor union, Millinocket, Me, 
a, ‘13 
Trades council, ( dlympia, Wash, tax, dec 
and inc nov, ‘13 
Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, a, s, ‘13 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, j, j,'13 
Glass bottle blowers assn of the U S and Can, 
tax, oct, "13. 
L M Drennan, Washington, Dc, sup. 
Texas state federation of labor, sup. . 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup 
uarry workers intl union of N A, sup 
K Stewart co, Indianapolis, Ind, sup 


a, s, o, ‘13, 


$2.05; 


"13, $3.30; df, $3.30 


tax, j, j, 


"12, to 


- Switchmens union of N A, tax, oct, ‘13 


Iron and steel workers 14584, sup 
Federal labor 8033, tax, sept, '13, $1.50; d f, 
- ae ere , 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers alliance, 
tax, oct,’ 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14160, tax, s, 0, 
n, ‘13, $3; df, $3 

Gold beaters 12899, tax, oct, 
$3.80. 

Trades and labor council (G Srays Harbor), Aber 
deen, Wash, tax, j, a, s,'13 

Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, 
d f, 65c 

na labor 12776, tax, oct 


, $3.80; df, 


oct, "13, 65c; 
3, $9.70; df, 
Federal labor 12953, tax, nov, '13, $5.15; df, 
Trades and ‘labor council, Palestine, Tex, tax, 


Bis Psbeerkhe sas sevcesns mn a 
Pipe An aod 14119, tax, a, s, o, n, "13, $2.80; 


d f, $2.80; 1-c assess, | 
Barber shop porters and bathhouse employes 


10 











7 00 
20 


50 
00 
00 


00 


80 
10 
60 
00 
40 
50 
00 
98 
34 


66 


60 


50 
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72 
5. Central labor union, Meriden, Conn, sup. $2 25 
Coffee, spice, and baking peed workers 9605, 
ve. AAO ET CE CEE 16 00 
6. American federation of musiciz ans, tax, nov, "13 400 00 
EEE camel 25 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup........ 10 
Janitors and mans age rs prot 14369, tax, dec, '13, 
Ff YS | ° aa 2 80 
Bachetmabers ae 4353; tax, oct, 13, $13. 50; 
df, $13.50. a ee ee eee 27 OC 
Railroad helpe rs and laborers 1 2524, tax, s, o. 
“Bie Re Be Ds ove ccccccccnveces 12 80 
United laborers 14113, tax, s, o, n, "13, $3; df, 
EE EE ee rer rem 6 00 
Horse nail makers 7180, sup. in 10 00 
Elevator starters and operators 14 366, sup. - 50 
Richard D Rehrig, Allentown, Pa, sup... .. x? ? 50 
7. American bro of slate workers, tax, oct,’13.... 217 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, tax, 
DK Sn eddsdasddeedberdacoertuccegs.se 33 35 
Trades council, Hillsboro, Ill, tax, a, s, o, "13 2 50 
Central labor council, Portsmouth and vicinity, 
Ohio, tax, j, j,a,’ ‘ “ky EPR ES 2 50 
Cement mill workers 14501, tax, oct, ‘13, 
$12.50; df, $12.50....... 25 00 
American society Zz sine engravers 9003, tax, 
nov, 13, $1.40; df, $1.40.. 2 80 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13210, tax, nov, 
"13, 80c; Ye : 1 60 
Watchmens prot 14378 sup Raat 1 00 
Jewelry workers 14470, tax, s, o, '13, $3.30; df, 
$3.30; sup, 24c caer 6 84 
Federal ‘labor 12648, tax, oct, ‘13, $1.70; d f, 
$1.70; sup, 60c : nae 4 00 
Bottle, cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 
tax, nov, '13, $18.75; d f, $18.75; sup, $2.85 40 35 
Hair spnners 10399, tax, dec, "13, $7; d f, $7; 
Absolutely Pure i a a le 16 50 
8. — tenders “— tax, nov, "13, $2; df, $2 4 00 
Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhangers 
The only baking powder of Avra, oct, "13 eet 
made from Royal Grape a ee stone cutters assn of N A, tax, s, 0, 
-ee€4400¢00R0n cee e-6n8 85 30 
Cream of Tartar School caretakers 14362, tax nov, ‘13, 95c; df, 
Dasseseesienns 1 90 
Trades and labor council, Vane ouver, BC, Can, 
No Alum, No Lime Phosphate tax, aug, '13, to and incl jan, '14.......... 5 00 
Trades council, Enid, Okla, tax, a,s,o, '13.... 2 50 
Firemens assn 12270, tax, nov, '13, $5; df, $5 10 00 
Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, 
3. 11963, tax, aug, "13, $1; df, $1..........+. $2 00 mae, “SS, Gar Ses OE, BAT SO. 2.6. cs ccncces 55 00 
Gas workers 12369, tax, a, s, 0, 13, $6.05; df, Florists and nursery employes 14134, tax, nov, 

Si ebaiereepelgaay ee 12 10 "13, $1; df, $1. 2 00 
Egg inspectors 12090, tax, aug, ’13, $1; df, $1 2 00 Rubber workers 14509, tax, oct, "13, $3; df, $3 6 00 
Navy yard storemens 14460, tax, oct, 13, $1; Flour and cereal mill employes | 3206, tax, nov, 

ae Gt; banana, tee. . , 2 20  MMGMLMMIE  <- < anc ccccaneéen 2 10 
Tonk pokaters 10080, tax, oct. 15, $3; df, $3.. 6 00 Watch case engravers 14347, tax, oct, ‘13, 
Federal labor 13056, tax, oct, , $2.35; df, | “5 Rea aie 6 90 

Pe GO TE nv ceseeexs 5 20 Egg candlers 14562, tax, oct, '13, $1; df, $1. 2 00 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers, etc, Federal labor 14179, tax, nov, '13, 70c; d f, 70c 1 50 

NS Ee ee a lite hai a8 2 25 Federal abor 8770, tax, o, n, d, ‘13, $1.65; df, 

Pasadena board of labor, Pasadena, c al, tax, PR GD eee eee eee nee e eee eeenes 3 30 

aug, '13, to and incl jan, '14 ; 5 00 Federal labor 14394, tax, oct, '13, $3; df, $3 6 00 
Pasadena board of labor, Pasadena, Cal, sup 1 00 Federal labor 7241, tax, nov, '13, 65c; df, 65c; 

4. Teachers federation 14558, tax, oct, '13, $1 60; 1-c assess, 13c SErrreeereereeee ere 1 43 

df, $1.60 ; we 3 20 Federal labor 12367, tax, nov, '13, $1; df, $1. 2 00 
Laborers prot 1 2943, tax, s, o 13, $1.50; df, Federal labor 14566, tax, oct, ‘13, 65¢; df, 65¢ 1 30 

$1.50; sup, 50c ; 3 50 Suspendermakers 9560, sup................. 16 00 
Federal labor 8398, tax s. 0, '13, $1; df, $1; Neckwear workers 14350, tax, dec, 13, $1.40; 

sup, 24c ; 2 24 rs ELE). scr ee6 meres cseeces 8 §2 
a os ong wee council Nashville, Tenn, tax, 10. Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 

es : 2 50 assistants 14268, tax, nov, '13, $1; $1... . 2 00 
Federal ii” 14552, tax, nov, '13, 40c; df, Flour and ceral mill employes 14586, sup. 10 00 

40c np ‘ aie ‘ 80 Patternmakers league of N A, tax, o, n, 7 90 68 

Bootblacks prot "13156, tax, oct, ‘13, 40c; df, Bro of railway carmen of A, tax, nov, '13...... 186 67 
eanewn 80 Central labor union, Fall River, Mass, tax, july, 
United laborers 12992, tax s, 0, "13, $80; df, °13, to and incl dec, °13.........cecceses 5 00 

EERE ep Ere rere ERE 160 00 Fish splitters y-yh bandios 14270, tax, oct, '13, 

5. Elevator conductors prot 14585, sup.... 10 00 OS; Gf, BB.05. 2... cece e eee neveses 16 10 
Central labor council, Alameda county, ‘Oak- Household workers assn 14439, tax, nov, ‘13, 

land, Cal, tax, sept, '13, to and incl aug, '14 10 00 -. . C7, | ia eae Ee ys 2 50 

Peters! labor 14465, tax, o, n, d,'13, $7.50; df, Elevator operators and porters 14215, tax s, 0, 

ret eats 15 00 '13, $10; df, $10.... aones 20 00 
Federal labor 1407 i, tax, ‘sept, "13, 60c; ‘d f. 60c 1 20 United felt panama aed straw hat trimme rs and 
Federal labor 12424, tax, oct, 13, $1.05; d f, operators 14569, tax, oct, ‘13, — 15; df, 

$1.05 aan : ; 2 10 IS as Soiea es cama 26 30 
Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, oct, '13, $2; Federal labor 11045, tax, / ‘a, S, 0, 13, $1.60; ” 

co =e 4 00 df, $1.60; 1-c assess, 8c. ...........000055 3 28 
Janitors prot 14524, tax, oct, '13, 95e; df, 95e 1 90 School house 3 Or 13152, tax, nov, ‘13, 30 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, nov, '13, $3; df, »3.. 6 00 a Ge ATE ae 4 
ey portrait artists 14286, tax, nov, Baggage Lt nan 10167, tax, oct, °13, $1; > 00 

"13, $5; 5 ; ; 10 00 Ts wanans s wane yee oe seee é 
Clip sorters 14557 tax, oct, 13, 75c; df, 75c.. 1 50 Federal labor 7479, tax, nov ‘13, $3.25; df 
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11. Federal labor 7087, tax, oct, ‘13, $4.60; df, . 
NR Mss oe Ci i ke $19 20 
Suspender workers 9480, tax, o, n, d, 13, $1.05; 
e e ® iG eee BR Ss 0 5 5.0 < 4.0 ndacansénvios 12 10 
uard ations 1 bag workers 11757, tax, n, d, '13, $1.20; 
eae VI eee f, $1.20; GU, Be 5 oe bevecesecaeséaeedes 2 90 
Fedets labor 14548, tax, oct, "13, 75e; < f, 75c 1 50 
Th ; Womens prot 14549, tax, sept, '13, $1; df, $1 2 00 
Cc gcnuine 12. ee council, Wilmington, N C, tax, s, o, n, 
ikneheneshaee eed eeheneke kkka eee nae 2 50 
’ Tricity labor congress, Clinton and Lyons, 
rs coa cx Iowa, and Fulton, Ill, tax, jan, 13, to and incl 
~ Sat ey array es 7 50 
Central » union Berlin, N H, tax, j,j,a,"13 2 50 
Bak 9, Journeymen sail and awning makers 14555, tax, 
ers ocolate oct, 13, $1.75:;4 f, G1.7S......ccecceecces 3 50 
United umbrella handle andstick makers 14581, 
MD sa vedeses ddepkcebeshosesecnkedsdaas 1 00 
have this trademark on Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, nov, ‘13, $1. 35; 
Se ere ee eee eee 2 70 
Flat janitors 14332, tax, sept, 13, $43.30; df, 
every CF if ; pac. age. PI b6 54 knkigacnhadin nh ne ee auanneiied 86 60 
= <a Fish skinners, trimmers, and pressmens 14307, 
= tax, oct, °13, $7.25; d f, $7.25. ............ 14 50 
= Poteral labor 12985, tax, nov, 13, $30; df 
s PR Ee > Fee ae 60 00 
= Punch press greeters 14380, tax, oct, ‘13, 
| \ FF, Serer 8 40 
S Municipal employes 14265, tax, oct, 13, $2.60; 
= EP i cs tuekine 64 sdanetseedebesk 5 20 
+ Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, nov, '13, $1.95; 
WA iy 7 Speer er oe 3 90 
Assorters ond packers 8316, tax, oct, '13, $8.60; 
& Bis Bn 6650006 hnneses teezenmcent 7 20 
A. pa Washers, cleaner and pow workers 14442, 
= = Cam OR, “ER, We es Gils oe ce reccscetsas 6 00 
= = Paper box makers 9309, _ 0, n, ‘d, "13, $7 50, 
= = df, $7. Gada dedcensasadeesss 20 00 
= = Hair spinners 14543, tax, nov, 13 $1.80; d f, 
= = i Ci Ms + on¢560n ches aieeeaewes 4 85 
= = Laborers = 8249, tax, oct, ‘13, $1.75; df, 
= = $1.75; a 4 00 
= = United hebavers 14113, sup ; 2 00 
= REG u.8. 547 OFF Elevator conductors prot 14585, sup 25 
= Trades council, Snohomish, Wash, GD. 2 0cees 10 00 
= = Federal labor 14588, sup... ..........++055 10 00 
= = Photo gelatine | ae 14389, tax, oct, '13 
mUvvdenaseuceacunnneucensarveeuiy lta mL LT. ... CE eee 5 50 
eat, food, 4. sanitary science inspec tors assn 
12912. tax, nov, ‘13, $3.40; d f, $3.40; sup, 
Bs éckdanenbebesuenenensaehéneaneeen ° 7 05 
10, DA ddpGeneh haven atten cdendaeeedsqus $6 50 13. aro and mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 
Federal fabor g8060, tax, nov, "13 $4.15; d f, 13, $3; df, $3; 1-c assess, 30c ‘ 6 30 
SERA RRO IT RI ou Se tale Sine 30 Clip sakes 14521, tax, oct, 13, $16; df, “$16... 32 00 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13227 tax, nov, Paper box makers 14497, tax, sept, ‘13, $2.50; 

CME... acvancceseeaens RE | aR Rp ea eee 5 00 
Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, oct, ‘13, #7. 50; Machinists, boilermakers, and blacksmiths 

r 7 ae ope esas, Saha Tae 15 0G helpers 14561, tax, oct, '13, $1.45; d f, $1.45 2 90 
AC McClurg and co, Chicago, Ill, sup. 07 Federal labor 9068, sup venaeuu : 50 
Fede station of men teachers 14221 tax, nov, Federal labor 12552, tax, oct, '13, $2.50; d f, 

"13, $2.40; d f, $2.40; sup, FED. «++ 2 0000s 6 20 $2.50 eopeccesesecs 5 00 
Federal labor 12794, sup.........-0.ssecees 1 40 Federal labor 14512 2, tax, oct, "13, $1; df, $1.. 2 00 
Willo Wy reed, and rattan workers "14565, tax, Minerai water workers Ae eee 16 00 

nov ‘13. $4; d f, $4; sup, 98c.......... 8 98 Trades and labor council, Mt Olive, im, sup.. 50 
Federal labor 8152. tax, o, n, d, 13, $4. 05; d f, Suspendermakers 10342, tax, oct,'13, 75c; d f, 

hae ge shat 9 60 75c; sup, $16.. Saniid iatbeaie whale 17 50 
Federal ‘labor 8339, sup... a OSES 50 anitors, managers, and porters prot 14369, sup 3 50 
Glass house packers 12588, ‘tax, nov, ’13, $Se; Trades council, ‘Tulsa, Okla, tax, july, ° 13, to 

I od sn nas Ga gedadeeeedans 1 60 and incl dec, '13 - 5 00 
Agric -ultural laborers 11978, tax, a, S, o "23, Elevator conductors and starters: 14528, ‘tax, 

RES 0 ccc wacawssebenea¥ews 2 40 nov, ‘13, $1.85; df, $1.8 os 3 70 

ll. Federal labor 14587, EIS EAS ATE OES 10 00 «14. Goldbeaters 13013, tax, 4 "13, $2.60; d f, 
Coopers int! union of N A, tax, oct, '13. 30 67 DUMEs 64s. 5000 cena ons ienecesscnennes 5 20 
Smoking pipe makers 14488, tax, oct, 13, $7 50; United textile workers of A, tax, sept, ‘13, $120; 

Cintas di dh swiniieeb ede keaweens 15 00 Set OE, Bice cccensepecesinseescoet 300 00 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 10943, Central labor council, Bellingham, Wash, tax, 

tax. nov, 13, $16; df, $16..... 32 00 sept, '13, to and incl feb, ‘14 o6600% 48 5 00 
x labor 12018, tax, oct, '13, $1. 25; df, Jewelry workers 14560, tax, oct, ‘13, 75c; d f, 

LE NTR Re apie y ent eats: S25 . PGW hsdendes cesekcerberieneses 1 50 
Stone sie rg or prot 67 21, tax, oct, '13, Ice and ‘cold ‘storage workers 14519, tax, oct, ‘13, 

I es 5 00 PGE WK ct dence dddeedadnnbeuns 1 50 
Saw workers ot assn 14284, tax, oct, °13, Tehaeso strippers 12571, tax, oct, 13, 75e; d f, 

OS. eager ape tae arene ps GR .j|.§. We ssasdsbadbisasivtececetsssssisss 1 50 
“3 layers 13917. ‘tax, 0, n, et 70; d f, see workers 14502, tax, nov, , $1.60; df, 

eer ree ee ee " 3 40 bs antes ban ney Kee sess 3 20 
Gas a 14402, tax, oc ct, "13, '5Sc; df, 55c.. 110 Suspender workers L 2282, tax, nov, ‘13, 70c; 
Thame strippers 14173, tax, oct, '13, 95c; d f, d f, 70c. oe hed ekbcnneteetnneeaae 1 40 
ES. EE a rn 1 90 Laborers prot 14106, tax, oct, '13, 50c; df, 50c 1 00 
“AS 9560, tax, oct, ‘13, $7.50; — ointers 13218, tax, s, o, n, ‘13, $1. 80; df, 
adie sbak bin wa eral 1 15 00 ind sdehameninacindntttthenmebiabien 3 60 
Watchmens 131 30, tax, nov, , $2.50; d f, Lettice felt and straw hat workers 12815, tax, 

i éewes ath 11 10 a, s, 0, 13, $4.50; d f, $4.50...........2055 9 00 

Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup. 1 00 Laborers prot 14483, tax, an "13, $3; df, $3 6 00 
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15. Ship riggers 14336, tax, oct, 13, $1; df, $1.... $2 00 
Laborers prot 14096, tax, nov, '13, $2.90; df, 
CL mbia.¢acitke 6 €6aees.6'8 eat cet 5 80 
Federal labor 14504, tax, sept, ’13, $2.50; df, 
SPENT | RES EE AERIS ER ee ; ae 5 00 
C = Federal labor 14246, tax, oct, '13, $1.90; df, 
RE ere rte er eee 3 80 
F O R Federal labor 12756, tax, s, o, 13, $3.50; d f, 
e602 ence eure <eo-eas 7 00 
Federal labor 7426, tax, o, n, d, "13, $1.05; df 
$1.05; sup, 20c : Sk 2 30 
Federal labor 14342, tax, nov, '13, $4.45; df, 
* b | ae 8 90 
Trades and labor asse ‘em, Brainerd, Minn, tax, 
july, '13, to and incl dec, '13, $5; bal sup, 25c 5 25 
O ] e — cleaners, and garage workers 14442, 
apawvesewesesoees <2 1 00 
Ship v iriilers 9037, tax, o, n, 13, $2; df, $2 
SE SEs paveceseectsoes ; sea 4 25 
| 17. Coal ——s supe rvisors 13122, tax, nov, '13, 
IS FIVE CENTS SPENT 70c: Oe 1 40 
Lamplighters 11943, tax, sept, "13, $4.50; df, 
FOR ; 50 9 00 
: astmakers 14375, tax, nov, '13, $10.90; df, 
an organized shop 810,20- saad 1 80 
ini mooie conductors and a arters 13105, tax, 
a minimum wage "En, See, St, Be ae....> 15 00 
a square deal to labor Stone planermens 13093, “A nov, ‘13, $2.50 
d f, $2.50. : : 5 00 
AGAINST United laborers 14190, tax, oct, '13, $4.30; df, 
sale d felt } 44 bse 
Ladies straw and felt hat oper: ators 14400, tax, 
loan sharks nov, '13, $1.50; df, $1.5 ore 3 00 
; H ; anitors prot 14166, tax, —t. "3, 35c; df, 35ce 70 
graft in public office wh operators 14191, tax, oct, '13, 45c; 
impure food _ Seemetn: eee cendaes 90 
: : : Hard mae, bridge -_ curb ory cutters 12737, 
unjust legislation tax, s, 0, '13, $2.80; df, $2. > 5 60 
Flour — cere — te Fa 14520. tax, oct, 
"13, $4; df, $4; sup, 2c.......... bi 8 02 
GET THE COLLIER HABIT Axemakers 14228, tax, oct, 13, 65c; df, 65c 1 30 
Egg inspectors 13006, tax, nov, '13, "$2.50; df, 
ON ALL NEWSSTANDS, TUESDAY er re 5 00 
Paper box makers 14541, tax, a, s, o, '13, $7.50; 
RF ee sl 15 00 
Telephone ome ators 10795, tax, nov, ’13, 50c; 
‘i z 1 00 
Laborers prot ‘14393, tax, oct, "43, $1.80: df, 
SIS RIE Sees J 3 60 
14. Cm miners 14343, tax, oct, "13, $2.25; d f, at labor union, Athol, Mass, tax, d, '13, 
.25 |) ia > eer ‘ 2 50 
Ini “glove workers union of A, sup. : 2 25 Federal labor 14257, tax, oct, 13, “$1. ‘80; df, 
Music engravers 11809, tax, oct, '13, $1.75; 3 ee iti 3 60 
d f, $1.75; sup, $2.. x Pry 5 50 Federal labor 11796, tax, 0, n, '13, $4.40; df, 
Filemakers 14276, tax, oct, 13, $2; df, $2. . 4 00 rater error ° 8 80 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13209, tax, o, n, Federal labor 14167, tax, nov, ‘13, ” $2.50: df, 
"13, $1.20; df, $1.20. 2 40 3 Se a ee en i 5 00 
Flour and cereal mill + tana 14057, tax, nov, Federal labor 14481, tax, oct, "13, $3.75; df, 
"13, $1.45; df, $1. 2 90 I a aad hia rk ahaa ied aa le alin ke 7 50 
Flour and cere 4, mill ‘employes 14213, tax, o, n, Federal labor 8217, tax, nov, '13, $2.50; df, 
80: d f, 80c 1 60 ipgedondacvesesdexsaes 5 00 
Federal labor 14365, tax, nov, "13, $3.65; df, Federal labor 12576, tax, s, 0, n, '13, tax, $1.50; 
$3.65; sup, $1...... ‘ 8 30 . See er re 3 00 
Federal aber 8279, tax, s, o, "13, $2.50; d f, Federal labor 12901, tax, oct, '13, $6.40; d f, - 
50 ‘ Ly |00lU eee - , : 12 
Federal labor 8584, tax, s, 0, '13, $1.30; d f, Federal labor 10128, tax, o, n, 13, $2.75; df, 
$1.30 ee SSS cf o))6—6ll[U EE eere 5 50 
Federal labor 12222, tax, 0, n, 13, $3; df, $3 6 00 The ceartened soc iety of amal lace ope ratives of 
Federal labor 8620, tax, nov, '13, 35c; d f, 35e 70 ae Se 6 ara 7 90 
Federal labor 8306, tax, oct, '13, $2; df, $2.... 4 00 Federal labor 7087, sup... ‘ ls 3 00 
Federal labor 13033, tax, nov, 13 , $2; df, $2. 4 00 Federal labor 12692, tax, nov, '13, $4.25; df, 
Federal labor 14291, tax, oct, '13, 75c; df, 75c 1 50 $4.25; sup, $3.75........ co sh 12 25 
Federal labor 12362, tax, nov, 13; $3; df, $3 6 00 Federal labor 13136, tax, nov, "13, $2; df, $2; 
Button wernere prot 14462, tax, s, 0, "13, $2.30; — Seay aeeiewa as 4 50 
d f, $2.3 4 60 Jewelry workers 14447, tax, nov, '13, $1.65; 
15. Iron and seecl workers 14413, tax, oct, '13, 75c; df, $1.65; sup, $1.75. 5 05 
| SREP errr 1 50 Flour and cereal mill employes 14093, sup. 50 
Janitors prot 14574, tax, oct, 13, oy , 48. 85c 1 70 Intl bro stationary firemen, tax, a, s, 
Railroad ee 14499, tax, s, 0, » $2.20; $213.39; l-c assess, $149.95... 363 34 
idGdt ihitcasiesdsaese<< 4 40 ‘Trades and labor council, Walla Walla, Wash, - 
N Y navy ard clerks assn 12327, tax, oct, 13 tax, july, '13, to and incl dec, '13 5 00 
aa : 16 00 Federal _e 14374, tax, oct, ‘ia. $14.55; ‘d f, 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, nov, '13, $13.30; ee ee ca 29 10 
G@ f, $13.30...........+-- 26 60 18. Selectors of coffee 14589, sup : 10 00 
Mosaic, granite, terrazo layers and helpers Mosaic workers 8145, tax, o, n, d, 13, $3; df, 
14534, tax, oct, '13, $1; d if, $1 2 00 cry wares “pele 8 00 
Boilermakers helpers 14559, = oct, ’13, 60c; United textile workers of A, No 344, sup.... 50 
PR re rere 1 20 American bro cement workers 2, sup........ 4 00 
Horse nail workers 7 180, tax, oct, 13, $4; df, Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile agene and 
Cee Seeehesese6escceneseasneses 8 00 helpers intl union, sup........... 10 80 
Stenographers, gee and office assist- PE EE BETO ceccccceccecscccece 1 00 
ants assn 14491, tax, o, n, '13, $2.50; df, Clip sorters and te? om 14521, sup 4 00 
$2.50 5 00 Federal labor 8806, tax, o, n, d, '13, Peis. 50° df, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 5 
INDEPENDENT SALT CO Taylo 
« 2024 Taylor St. 
Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 
549 to 559 332 East 103d Street 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St, 
GUARANTEED. PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
RNED. Send model or sketch for free report as 
to patentability. wed for finest publications ever issued 
for free distribution ‘HOW TO O ," with 100 MECHANICAL 
MOVEMENTS illustrated and Geoerthed, and “WHAT TO | INVENT," containing valuable 
LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED 
ONE MILLION DOLLA RS offered for one invention, $16,000 for other. Patents ad- 
A vertised free in‘‘WORLD'S PROGRESS." Copy free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 724-726 Ninth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
a a at al $39 00 Bt eas iind cedeintdées (acseneuaknsanee $1 00 
ee 7 labor 11478, tax, nov, '13, $2.50; df, Federal labor 14576, tax, oct, "13, 90c; df, 90c; 
DN anwiké-Gck dune kikie dednuacn wai 5 00 sup, $2.55 na‘ tah a Reeieen 4 35 

City AS prot assn 11431, tax, nov, ‘13 20. Creamery worker rs 14590, sup. phecbaatenades 10 00 

RE eae i ly ie ye 40 00 Intl seamens union of A, tax, o, n, 13 ‘heidi 213 33 

Pipe caulkers and repairers 11465, tax, oct, ‘13, Newsboys prot 10952, tax, nov, '13......... 1 40 

ft | f Sr aE lite oy 10 00 Federal labor 12670, tax, nov, '13, $i; df, $1.. 2 00 

Tobacco strippers 12971, tax, nov, 13, $10 Trades and labor congress, Atchison, Kans, 

Sal laa ah a i Bani all de alia 20 00 tax, july,’ 13, to and incl dec, "13........... 5 00 

United laborers 13116, tax, sept, 13, $4. ‘35; df, Gypsum miners 14319, tax, oct, 4 4 $5.05; df, 

i itcadpitaide eneieadls dha beni wabiemse 8 70 i 906006040000K) 10 10 

Agricultural workers 14473, tax, oct, "13, $1.60; Office employes 127 755, ‘tax, nov, "13, $2.80; 

d estan dik bhdte wate wees ah eea 3 20 d f, $2.80 5 60 

Womens prot 14406, tax, oct, "13, $1.15; df, General house and window cleaners 145 26, tax, 

ea el rail hag ik outa elie ted 2 30 nov, 13, 85c; df, 8 170 

Pedal: labor 13134, tax, s, o, "13, $2.50; d f, Railroad helpers be eS 14551, tax, oct, 

pase pore ake 5 00 "13, 70c; df, 70c..... pehemane ee 1 40 

al strippers 13015, tax, s, o, 13, $5; df, Federal labor 13048, tax, oct, 1 %, 3; df, $3 6 00 

$5 10 00 Federal labor 8769, tax, oct, , $1.30; df, 

Laborers prot 14434, tax, o,n,'13, $1; df, $1 | i = a near errr 2 60 

Jewelry workers 14470, tax, nov, '13, $1.65; Railroad helpers and laborers 12921, tax, oct, 

df, $1.65... patie 3 30 » & * TR ? Serer 2 10 

Riggers prot 11561, tax, nov, "13, $9; df, $9.. 18 00 Leather handlers raion, tax, oct, ‘13, $6.30; 

Tobacco strippers 12722, tax, oct, '13, » Ste; df, df, $6.30. cgtarnteaacanll 12 60 

50c. pend boone séua 1 00 Jewelry workers 14494, tax, nov, 13, $4.05 

Federal labor 12776, sup. “a 10 00 A Pare ee 8 10 

19. Central labor union, Middletown, Conn, tax, Gas Ao a ‘14367, tax, sept, ‘13, $1.90; df 
ae r 2 50 ha dss oe be hae nn ee oe baie oie a" 3 80 

Trades and labor council, West Frankfort, Til, Federal labor 12760, tax, aug, 1 3, ‘$3; df, $3. 6 00 

tax, july, '13, to and incl dec, '13 ; 5 00 Baggage messengers 10167, tax, nov, '13, $1; 
Federal labor 14486, tax, oct, 43. $1. 0S; Si | SoBe ttre tte kae eee 2 00 
i iiss Sota sre hc ‘ ; 210 Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 

Federal labor i 2424, tax, nov, ‘13, 7 75c; ‘d f, 75c 1 50 assistants assn 13188, tax, nov, '13, $4.95; 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14075, tax, nov, 1 rrr rr re 90 
6 ne iene ied ehnde de kad 400 Suspender trimming makers 14539, tax, oct, 

Jewelry workers 14444, tax, nov, "13, 35c; df, » 2 FS eee 2 00 
Ne ia ia oo a Si i eh al a 70 Enameling workers 14472 . ‘tax, oct, "13, $8.75: 

Flour and cereal mill ‘employ es 14030, tax, nov, DAdai tetcblaes tae eaeeeanaemind 17 50 
13, ; df, 40c ‘ 80 Plumbers Jaborers ‘and excavators | 2602, tax, 

Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, nov, '13, 3, $1.20; df, - BO csvccvcceses 2 40 
: ice pacers 2 00 Federal “3 10128, sup. : 5 00 
motive hostlers and helpers ‘11894, tax, Laborers prot 12888, tax, oct, ‘13, $2. 25; df, 

am Be, Bees OE, $2.90. ...0ccccees ‘ 5 00 $2.25; sup, $5.50... 60 Gisevenwenene 10 00 
United ladies hat workers 14363, tax, oct, "13, Trades and labor assem, Breese, Ili, sup. s 1 00 
TEs ccacenesees Sdibedisatle ie 1 50 Assorters and packers 8316, sup........... 5 00 
obacco strippers 12046, tax, oct, | . $8; df, Clock and watch makers 13158, sup : 1 00 
DRE tiinidabeces nan di 6oes ER 16 00 Clock and watch makers 13158, |-c assess. . 85 

Federal labor 10185, tax, oct, 13, $1; df, $i. 2 00 21. Tobacco strippers 14591, sup “es 10 00 

Municipal laborers 14466, tax, n, d, '13, $1 20; Hard rubber workers 14395, tax, oct, 13, 50c; 

i ihtiheét hh aenenadies 2 40 df, 50c 1 00 
e Crown, cork, and eal oper: atives 14204, tax, Kern county oer council (Bakerfield, Cal), 
i es secs eeedeuneon 40 00 es 5 Sr 2 50 

Federal labor 14566, sur >. . . 290 Peters! labor 14333, ‘tax, nov, '13, $1.25; df, 

il workers and salinate 14479, tax, nov, "13, $1.2 2 50 
9Se; df, 5c... PORE C REE Oe : 1 90 a | ‘employes 12875, tax, nov, "13, 50c; df, 

Journeymen sailmakers ee, Gs. a Ire ranck tide sates sean 1 60 

weOS; Af, $3.65.......00 lel lila odie ieee 7 30 Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11939, tax, nov, 

Federal ‘labor 8786, tax, nov, "13, $1.75; df, 3, $2.50; df, $2.50 5 00 

82S oP aaallige ae epin ped 3 50 Mechanics helpers 13077, tax, oct, '13, 60c; df, 

United. laborers 14143, tax, nov, "13, $2; df, 60c. 1 20 
thee in ween ek ésemnen sane oan 4 00 Trades and jlabor assem, Fort Dodge, lowa, 

Sewer cieaners and repairers 10886, tax, nov, tax, n, d, "13, j, "14 2 50 

eh ncn ccesin nk venmneedwigiel 10 00 Federal ee 12968, tax, nov, 13, $1.15: df, 
ubber workers 14407, tax, sept, 13, 50c; df, $1.1 és 2 30 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


wood colors. 


Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 

















If you live in New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 











. Federal labor 13062, tax, nov, '13, 50c; 


24. 


25 


df, 50c 
Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union of 
PPCM Eaceseevesenece 
Federal labor 8152, sup.... 
Lastmakers 14375, sup........... 
Suspender workers 12282, sup. 
Federal labor 12750, tax, nov, 13, $1. 70; df, 
$1.70; eu, $0c....... 
Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, nov, 
"13, SSe; df, SSc......seeeceecsceccerees 
Intl union ‘of the united brewery workmen, tax, 
o, a, 
Hotel and SEE employes intl alliance and 
bartenders intl league of A, tax. oct, ‘13. 
Richmond, Ind, tax, 


Central trades council, 
j, a, s, 
Central labor union, Independence, Kans, tax, 
may, '13, to and incl oct, '1 
Federal labor 12709, tax, s, o, n, 


13, $14.25; 


sis Be bee ed he 00 eiai-ee-bon.0 
Gardeners and Sesete 10615, tax, dec, ’13, 
BS, © fy DODO cre ccccceseveccessess 
Photograph Res 14500, tax, oct, '13, $1.50; 
Leo kiectaGseeeh~et Snes 6 4aa 
Agricultural workers 14536, tax, sept, ‘13, 
Fk - ete See 
Window washers 12865, tax, nov, '13, $2; « 


Chas L. Bowman and co, New York, N Y, sup 
Trades council, Collinsville, Ill, sup.......... 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup................. 
Federal labor 14592, sup............... seine 
Jewelry workers 14593, sup................. 
Boothiacks prot 14305, tax, s, o, n, "13, $2.40 
i etteatbdnane6hekcekasseceeer sé 
Fedetal labor 14833, tax, oct, '13, 70c; df, 70c. 
Central labor union, Childress, Tex, tax, july, 
Te OR INE, “EBccnccccccceocceoces 
an workers 12618, tax, nov, '13, $1.80; df, 
Di thchisenwenvchseandetendOd0s-s:s 
United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, oct, ‘13, 
$10.50; df, $10.50 
Plumbers, laborers, and ry 12602, tax, 
s, o, n, d, ‘13, $1.60; df, $1.60............ 
Horse nail ne 9656, tax, ol "13, $1.35; 


i itteiert aeedecdeeteneteee6s4eses 
Federal wit 12837, tax, a, m, j, j, a, s, 0, n, "13, 
EE SP IED, occ ctcesceceeccacesss 
Park employes 14388, tax, n, d,'13, $5; df, $5; 
tt ketnenke tien sabes edeecese 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 
tax, dec, '13, $1 40; df, $1.40; sup, $16.. 
Flour and cereal mill packers 14520, sup. : 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14039, tax, o, n, 
d, '13, $4.50; df, $4.50; sup, 72c.......... 
United neckwear cutters 6939, sup........... 
Federal labor 12837, sup................0+5- 
Curbstone cutters and setters 8373, tax, s, o, n, 
"13, $1.50; df, $1.50 
Conte labor council, Douglas, Ariz, tax, s, o, 


Gas workers 12369, tax, nov, 


13, $1.25; df, 


900 


16 
10 
10 


N 


00 


72 


25. 


26. 


28. 


$1.25.. 
Commercial portrait artists 14286, tax, dec, 13, 
$7.50; df, $7.50 
Federal labor 11345, tax, nov, 13, $1; d f, 
Federal labor 9993, tax, nov, '13, $1; df, $1.. 
—— labor union, Holyoke, Mass, tax, a, s, 


. SPP 

iow and cereal mill employes 13224, tax, nov 
"13, $1.50; AE, $1.50; atm, 720. ...0000000 

Trades and labor council, Palestine, Tex, sup. 

= _— iron, and granite ware workers 10943, 


oct, '13, 70c; df, 
Content labor union, AREER Conn, tax, 


Si CGiitietesticensekevens 
Federation of trade unions, York, Pa, tax, - a, 
UE bated a eal omad danas aeoe kk ose 
Federal labor 8367, tax, sept, '13, $4: df, $4.. 
Bricklayers 14055, tax, oct, '13, 50c; df, 50c 


Womens prot 14080, tax, oct, 13, 50c; df, 50c 

Tobacco strippers 12502, tax, oct, 13, $1.80; 
CE acsdcaciebaviahdsevasansesnns 

ae yoy 14458, tax, j, a, s, 0, "13, 
$4.60; df 

Agricultural A ve 14508, tax, s, 0, 13, $2.20; 
GE, Sea FO OOM, ShO.n oc cccascscccese 

Federal labor 14453, tax, oct, '13, 60c; df, 60c 

Tobacco ~ tate 10422, tax, nov, "13, $2.05; 
df, 


Federal a 14253, tax, nov, "13, 40c; df 40c 

Metropolitan park dept ee 14223, tax, 
nov, ‘13, $2.50; df, $2. 

Stone planermens 12866, aa nov, 
2; sup, 50c ane 

Central labor union, Raleigh, N C, tax, j, a, s, 
"13. ° 


Laborers prot 11752, tax, oct, '13, $1; df, $i.. 
Banders prot 12869, tax, oct, 13, 40c; d f, 40c 
mw wire weavers prot assn, tax - a, 8, 0, 
Oe Sarr errrre ere T ey rerrrT Te 
Un:.ted mine workers of A, tax, oct, 13. ‘ 
Central labor council, Lancaster and vicinity 
chs nbaudtewesvedcseeusenenuse? 
Central labor council, Lancaster and vicinity, 
Ohio, tax, d, '13, j, f, "14 
Federation of civil service employes 14594, sup 
Pataral taber 86005, GU. .occcccesccccescces 
Intl broom and whisk makers union, tax, j, a, §, 


Retail clerks int! prot assn, tax, “sc ‘ ig iia 
bie aT  aaeem, Fort Worth, Tex, tax, a, s, o n, 


Trades and labor oem, Marissa, Ill, tax, apr, 
"13, to and incl dec, ’ 
ome labor council, st Joseph, Mo, tax, j, #, , 


Us) 


00 
00 


—— Oh 


2,642 51 
10 00 
2 50 
10 00 
13 00 


270 00 
100 00 


415 
2 50 
2 50 
7 50 
2 50 
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STORES AND AGENTS 


HOYT’S FLINTSTONE LEATHER BELTING 


WORLD'S STANDARD 
ESTATE, EDWARD R. LADEW 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 

IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 








Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 





Zymocide— 


A Colorless, Non- 

















Food for Infants, poisonous, Liquid 
Invalids, and —_ REED @ CARNRICK Antiseptic - 
peptics 42 te 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
28. Central labor union, Lynn, Mass, tax, a, s, 0,"13 $2 50 29. Federal labor 14505, sup............+e0s0005 $0 24 
Trades and labor counci!, Red Wing, Minn, tax, Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432, Il-c 
Eh Mi ccatdhdchdee padi ecsngese bende 2 50 GOBER oo vcccccccccccccecoscceceseccseses 
Trades and labor assem, Ottumwa, Iowa, tax, Se ic 0 56: 6.00609 000 3 02 
july, 13, to and incl dec, '13.............. 5 00 Advertisements, Am FEp 924 02 
Central labor union, Gloucester, Mass, tax, te it i 26 6 osab00 694006006008 30 45 
RE, UPctntavercche ve cesececcesesestes 2 50 cc ccucdcabahabnsécetesee 135 00 
Labor trades council, Peru, Ind, tax, J a, s, 13 2 50 —- 
New Mexico state fed of labor, tax, dec, '13, to Psd dntde tcbetckesanepatbacbsaces $121, 069 14 
and incl nov, _ 7S Eee ee 10 00 
= _pthcrerbrententmesherit ean Be XPENSES 
Federal labor 14516, tax, oct, '13, 75c; df, 75c 1 50 
Sewer and drain layers 14272, tax, s, o, ‘13, 1. November, 1913, rent, T A Wickersham...... $447 50 
i i 2 1nneud oo ak ne ceemiiiee 11 Legislative expenses: Grant Hamilton, $57; 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, nov, 13, $2.50; df, A E Holder, $50; AE Holder, $50..... a 157 00 
Db emkhic nase bbakegebeneeaeneues 5 00 Salary, week ending nov 8, '13, F C Thorne 30 00 
Rubber workers 14407, tax, oct, '13, 50c; d f, Salary, office employes, week ending nov 8, '13 
i a enn ahi a i teiediabihind -a5i-4 wn 6st acter iben mate 1 00 L A Sterne, $27.70; J E Giles, $34.57; D L 
Federal labor 12412, tax, nov, ‘13, $2.25; df, Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $20.79; I M 
Dich nit ceg awit sibanedevannees éond 4 50 Lauber, $22.85; W H Howlin, $23.80; A E 
Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, nov, "13, Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $20.05; RS 
i cae aaa dae eae bee 9 00 Thomas, $15; M Webster, $19.94; S Lank 
Federal labor 12924, tax, nov, '13, $6; df, $6.. 12 00 ford, $36.22; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, 
Federal labor 12916, tax, oct, ‘13, 80c; df, 80c 1 60 $16; E R Brownley, $14; W von Ezdorf, 
ae A weavers 14344, tax, nov, ‘13, $7. 75; df, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, 
eee rer re ee 15 50 $13; E C Howard, $19.60; S B Woolls, $13; 
Feteral labor 14537, tax, o, n, ‘13, $7.25; df, EJ "Tracy, $11.92; HB Andrew, $11; HK 
RNA a SO A a a a 14 50 Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, 
mane mineral water paeiens 14306, tax, a, $14; E Rowley, $10; M J Sugrue, $10; 
x ! FCS | epee 210 E L Dieterich, $16; G Mellon(one day), 2.35 476 79 
Federal labor 14071, tax, oct, "13, 55c; df, 55c 110 Salary, office employes, week ending nov 15, '13 
Washers, cleaners, - rege workers 14442, (vacation) ER Brownley, $14; weex ending 
NS Ei I Cle Mic cceccscccecocecce 8 00 nov 22, '13 (vacation), E R Brownley, $14. 28 00 
Soil pipe makers A 3 te 13052, tax, nov, Expressage, U S Express €0............+++. 72 95 
"13, $1; + ier 2 00 Repairing clock, W S Tappan.............. 1 00 
Umbrella’ makers 14493, tax, oct, '13, $5; df, Hauling 18 pieces of convention matter, WH 
eebbbshobiecnnneesessngeeceteecesce 10 00 Pn000044006s0080 mibae ane 6 30 
School eustodians and janitors 14596, sup..... 10 00 Excess baggage on convention matter, Penna 
Elevator starters and operators assn 14597, sup o> 28=s_ .: Fe enn ans 36 29 
Railroad laborers 14598, sup... ankvens 10 00 Strike benefit to journey men sailmakers 12751 
Bootblacks prot 10175, —- eee 4 50 for eleventh week, ending nov 3, » William 
Bridge tenders 12333, sup..............++-: 5 25 McCarthy and Charles Nason... 124 00 
Federal iabor 11796, sup... ... cheek 110 8. Salary, office employes, woes ending nov 15, 
2. Federal labor 12806, tax, nov, '13, $5. df, $5.. 10 00 L, A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22; DL Me 
Natl assn of machine printers and color mixers ley, $18; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $18; 
SSS | rare 9 32 W H Howlin, $20; A E Hawkins, $16; GA 
Trades assem, Utica, NY, tax, j. "13 , 2 50 Boswell, $17; RS Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
Central labor union, Pittsfield, M: ass, tax, j. a, $18; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; CR 
Dg ER pai: ; 2 50 Breneman, $16; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E 
Tates ane labor assem, Carlinville, Ill, tax, Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $13; EC 
A ee a ed tee 2 50 Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $13; E J Tracy, 
Pera labor 14067, tax, o, n, "13, $2.70; ‘df, $11; H B Andrew, $11; H K Myers, $15; 
etanyeiseGetebesena des eennndeese 5 40 G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, $14; E 
Firemens prot and benevolent assn 14359, tax, Rowley, $10; M J Sugrue, $10; E L 
 . 4 ) o “erases 70 I in pnw idhe kus cide nee a ‘ 406 00 
United house shorers, movers, and sheath pilers Salary, week ending nov 15, '13, F C Thorne. . 30 00 
ee tax, s, o, n, °13, $22.50; df, $22.50; l-c 11. Salary, office employes, week cneag nov 15, '13, 
baNes cwAd Secneneseeecesounes 46 50 M Stewart......... se0eces 17 00 
Theatrical tailors and  erome 12719, tax, nov, On account of printing record in contempt case 
13, $1.30; df, $1. 2 60 before Supreme Court (l-c assess), J H 
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“Fifty Y When Golden Weddi 
y Years Ago, en Golden Wedding 
Rye Was Young” 
There’s only thi 
reason why the smooth, delicate 
flavor, absolute purity and 
healthful effects in 
Golden Wedding | 
Bottled in Bond ‘ WHISKEY | 
are not found in other whiskeys— 
‘It’s Made Differently”’ 
Si. Ralston silica cie i dish tac abla ta tiie aisiah dee Le gesercucnes $275 00 17 ley, $18; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $18; 
Organizing expenses, George Deliman 19 70 W H Howlin, $20; A E Hawkins, $16; GA 
13. Organizing expenses, J J Fitzpatrick 162 00 Boswell, $17; RS Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
On account, printing A F of L weekly news $18; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; CR 
letter of nov 15,'13, The Washington Herald 600 00 Breneman, $16; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E 
Organizing expenses: G R Brunet, $30; J B Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $13; EC 
Dale, $20; P F Duffy, $40; H L Eichelberger Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $13; E J Tracy, 
$57; J A Flett, $57; E T Flood, $57; T H $11; H B Andrew, $11; H K Myers, $15 
Flynn, $57; C J Folsom, $40; George G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, $14; E 
Heatherton, $40; J L Lewis, $57; CA Miles, Rowley, $10; E M Stewart, $17; M J 
$40; J D Pierce, $50; M Sotak, $25; Henry Sugrue, $10; E L Dieterich, $16... $423 OF 
Streifler, $57; J Tafelski, $40; C P Taylor, Salary, week ending nov 22, '13, F C Thorne 30 
$57; Joseph Tylkoff, $40; Cal Wyatt, $57; Hauling convention matter, Seattle convention, 
CO Young, $57; F H McCarthy, $40 , 918 00 The American Transfer co. . . AP 12 i 
Legislative pene: A E Holder, $50; Grant 18. Salary, office employe, week ending nov 8, ‘13, 
Hamilton, $57 jxews : 2 107 00 R L Guard, $30; nov 15, 13, R L, Guard, $30 60 
14, On account of expenses as A F of I, delegate to Strike benefits to journeymen sailmakers 12751 
Union Label Trades Department, A F of L for twelfth week, ending nov 10, '13, Wm 
Convention, Seattle, Wash, D F Manning. . 85 00 McCarthy and Charles Nason..... 140 00 
15. Services as messenger, Seattle Convention, 19. On account expenses assisting official stenog- 
Reinhold Loewe . we 36 00 rapher, Seattle convention, Mary C Mc 
Services as sergeant at arms, Seattle conven- RL RANE TAR RR AE a aes eal 50 
tion, E H Mitchell ; 36 00 Badges and lettering, C C Darling & co ‘ 18 1 
Services as assistant secretary, Seattle conven Office supplies for Seattle convention: 30 
tion, George W Ficks 50 00 window cards, $3.50; 3,000 envelopes, $12; 
On account services, Seattle convention, C P 5,000 catalogue envelopes, $21.25; Sherman i 
Medland pe face a 36 00 RM ns oc nteans ela . 36 19 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $50; H B Organizing expenses: G R Brunet, $30; J B 
i PRET “aie , i 60 00 Dale, $20; P F Duffy, $40; H L Eichel- 
17, {Salary, office employes, week ending nov 22, '13 berger, $57; J A Flett, $57; E T Flood, $57; 


L, A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22; D L Brad- 


T H Flynn, $57; George Heatherton, $40; 
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19, 


JL Lewis, $57; C A Miles, $40; J D Pierce, 
$50; Michael Sotak, $25; Henry Streifler, 
$57; John Tafelski, $40; C P Taylor, $57; 
Joseph Tylkoff, oe Cal Wyatt, $57; FH 
McCarthy, $40.........2ccscccrsvoescces 

Legislative ex nses: A E Holder, $50; Grant 
Hamilton, $5: ‘@ 


22. Expenses entertaining fraternal delegate, New 


Richmond Hotel. 
Expenses entertaining fraternal delegate, New 
Richmond Hotel. . 
Expenses entertaining fraternal delegate, New 
Richmond Hotel............... 
Salary, office employes, week ending nov 29, '13: 
LA Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22; D L Brad- 
ley, $18; IM Rodier, $18; IM Lauber, $18; 
W H Howlin, $20; A E Hawkins, $16; GA 
Boswell, $17; RS Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$18; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $16; 
E R Brownley, $14; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E 
Waggaman (5% days), $13.75; M M Connell, 
$13; E C Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $13; 
E J Tracy, $11; H B Andrew, $11; H K 


Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, 
$14; E Rowley, $10; E M Stewart, $17; 


M J Sugrue, $10; E L, Dieterich, $16...... 
Salary, week ending nov 29, '13, F C Thorne. . 
Services as messenger, Seattle convention, 
Reinhold Loewe. 
On account services, Seattle convention, cP 
Medland. 
Services as assistant secretary, Se attle conven- 
tion, Geo W Ficks.... 
Services as sergeant at arms, Seattle conven- 
tion, E H Mitchell......... 
Reimbursement for expenses for EC meeting 
at Seattle, Wash, prior to and after adjourn- 
ment of convention and for postage, tele- 
grams, and incidental expenses incurred in 
the performance of work as members of the 
EC, AF of L, for the year, James Duncan, 
$250; John Mitchell, $250; James O’Con- 


nell, $250; D A Hayes, $250; Wm D Huber, 
$250; jor F Valentine, $250; John R 
Alpine, $250; H B Perham, $250; John B 


$821 
107 


61 


43 


418 
30 


36 
36 


50 


85 
45 
15 


22. 


24. Account expenses 


25. 


29. 


TTT TPT TT TTT Tere re 
services as stenographer, 
Seattle convention, E C Morris........... 
Salary, office employe, week ending nov 22,'13, 
R L, Guard, $30; nov 29, '13, R 1, Guard, $30 
Account expenses as official stenographer, 
Seattle convention, Mary Burke East...... 
Account expenses assisting official stenographer, 
Seattle convention, Mary C McGrew...... 
Salary, office employes, week ending nov 22,'13, 


S E Woolls, $18; nov 29, '13,S E Woolls, 
$18; dec 6,'13,S 'E Woolls, $81; nov 22, '13, 
F L, Faber, $18; nov 29, '13, F L Faber, $18; 


Goo 6, “ES, FH Uy Wey. BOs a0 cccvccedesss 
Balance charges hauling convention matter, 
Seattle convention, American Transfer co. . 
Photographs, Donaldson Photo Art co........ 
Printing daily proceedings of the Seattle A F 
of L convention, Sherman ete and 
MIS in 2 i ah katte hie & ep pecan aaa ot 
Printing roll call, Seattle A F of lL, ‘convention, 
Sherman Printing and Binding co.......... 
yy and etching for proceedings of 
Seattle A F of L convention, Sherman Print- 
ar Gn SU, ne non nn0enaséekens 
Atty fees in the matter of the Mineville, N Y, 
case, Robert W Fisher... . 
Organizing expenses: G R Brunet, $30; J B 
ale, $20; P F Duffy, $40; H L Ejchel- 
berger, $57; J A Flett, $57; ET ne: $70; 
T H Flynn, $70; C J Folsom, $40; George 
Heatherton, $40; J L Lewis, $57; C A Miles, 


$40; J D Pierce, $50; Michael Sotak, $25; 
Henry Streifler, $57; John Tafelski, $40: 
C P Taylor, $57; Joseph Tylkoff, $40; Cal 
Wyatt, $57; C O Young, $57; F H Mc- 
Carthy, $40 ae i. - ; aiid 
Legislative expenses: A E Holder, a Grant 


EG, HUDU a « Gbwnvcncocacens 
Salary, office employe, week ending nov 29, "13, 
J Kelly, $30; dec 6,13, J Kelly, $30... : 
Seattle convention, 
B Woolls, $50.90; J 


Expenses stenographer, 
F L Faber, $52.60; 
i Ps <4senedtbeadks keaGukadaenein 

Salary, office employes, week ending dec 6, '13: 
D F Manning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E 
Giles, $22; DL Bradley, $18; IM Rodier, 
$18: I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $20; 
A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; RS 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $18; F K Carr, 
gis; C R Breneman, $16; E R Brownley, 

$14; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, 
(5% days), $13.75; M M Connell, $13; EC 
Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $13; E J Tracy, 


$11; H B Andrew, $11; H K Myers, $15; 
G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, $14; E 
Rowley, $10; E M Stewart, $17; M J 


Sugrue, $10; E L Dieterich, $16 . 
Salary, week ending dec 6, '13, F C Thorne 
Committee rooms, Seattle convention, New 

NE En 6.66 Sccccieeceuesecs 
Telegrams, telephone, baggage, stamps, porters, 

desks, typewriter rentals, newspapers, mes- 

Senger service, and excess baggage, New 

Richmond Hotel. , 

One months salary, Samuel Gompe rs, pres. 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy. 

Ice, T J Nash.. 
Printing Amer Fepstr for nov, ‘13, 

Reporter Printing co : 
Freight and Drayage on 200 empty packing 

boxes, Merchants Transfer and Storage co. . 
Repairing clock, W S Tappan 
Evening and Sunday Star, july | to 19, se pt 3to 

nov |, apr | to may 5, may 8 to 17,13, RK 

TT btw ids dha enesinteramnines a6 
Clippings for oct, '13, Natl Press Intl co. . 
Binding one cash book, A Zichtl & co. 
Telegrams, The Western Union Telegraph co 
Printing 3,000 1- -P A F of L weekly news letters 

of nov 8, '13, The Washington Herald co 
Printing 3,000 l-p A F of L weekly news letters 

of nov 15, '13, The Washington Herald co 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co 
Expenses entertaining fraternal 

_ __) eee yaoi 
Supplies: | box no 26 R H paper fasteners, 50c; 

12 scrap books, $10.80; 25,000 Niagara clips, 

$18.25; 10,000 manila envelopes, $28.50; 

1 sheet binder board, 20c; 1 roll iron fibre 

wrapping paper, $4.08; repairing 1 stapling 

machine, 50c; 1 200-page record, index, 75¢; 

1 bottle Peerless eradicator, 25c; ‘4 gr 314 


The es 


delegates, 


207 60 


100 
40 


$8 


108 00 
50 


383 25 
60 00 


280 00 
100 00 


944 00 
107 00 
60 00 


154 00 


443 75 
30 00 


286 00 


129 25 
416 67 
333 33 

3 80 


663 45 


7 58 
2 00 


1 68 
10 00 
10 00 
95 50 


31 00 
92 II 
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OF CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
POPULARITY HAVE CROWNED 
THE INFALLIBLE REPUTATION OF 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





50 YEARS | 


os 
’ 





— 





29. Eagle drafting pencils, $2.25; 3 ink eradi- 
cators, 75c; 2,000 manila envelopes, $1.50; 
3 serrated edge rulers, $1.50; 1 wicker waste 
basket, 60c; 1 set shock absorbers, $1; 2 sets 
platen thumb wheel rubbers, 25c; 3 gr pens, 
$2.25; 1 gr spencerian pens, $1; 4 gr Dixon 
pencils, $2.25; \% gr pen holders, $3.75; %% 
gr blue pencils, $4.50; 1,000 coin envelopes, 
90c; 1 doz Underwood typewriter ribbons, 
$6; \% doz L, C Smith ribbons, $3; 6 lbs A B 
twine, $1.80; 2 doz Tosco note books, 84c; 
\% gr pencils, $2; 1 doz letter pads, $1; 1 
office knife, $1; 1 spool red tape, 35c; % doz 
erasers, 25c; 1 office knife, $1; 3 qts mucilage, 


$2.25; 2,000 sheets paper, $1.50; Type 
writer and Office Supply co........... : $107 
Postage on Am FEp, P O dept 55 50 
Postage on A F of L, weekly news letters, P O 
dept. . 20 
Newspapers and magazines, $1.72; glycerine, 
20c; hauling and drayage, $3.80; benzine, 
25c; freight and expressage, $4.70; car 
tickets, $9.25; ] E Giles ae tee 19 ¢ 
Stamps recéived and used, Frank Morrison, 
Gc cseses ‘ . 7 
Total.... $15,375 


RECAPITULATION 


Balance on hand October 31, 1913...... $108,451 
Receipts for month of November, 1913 12,617 

eee : $121,069 
Expenses for month of November, 1913 15,375 
Balance on hand November 30, 1913.. $105,693 


In general fund..... ies i $18,974 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
eee ieponests pouewuars 86,719 


epateenane ; Bea $105,693 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L 
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Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 








To Grocers Who Sell LION Brand Condensed or Evaporated Milk 








Present indications point to a shortage of milk dur- 
ing the coming winter. We, therefore, suggest to our 
friends in the Retail Grocery Trade that they protect 
themselves by placing fairly liberal orders for LION 
Brand MILK with their Wholesalers. 








WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
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INSIST UPON YOUR DEALER FURNISHING 
SEBCO EXPANSION BOLTS 





STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


147-9 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 


120 W. Lake St., Chicago 








Sins NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNION ARE 





FREQUENTLY 

UNION STAM MADE IN 

Factory NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 





Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baine, Sec.-Treas, 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 





HERE’S TO 
“Hoster’s”’ 
““Schlee's’’ 
ana “‘Columbus”’ 
DELIGHTFUL BEERS 


**The best on earth’"’ 


The Hoster - Columbus A. B. Co. 
— OHIO — 










































indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of Americas 


The Pressing Machine that is a 
benefit to the Garment Worker 
“SANITARY AND EASY TO OPERATE.” 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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HERRMANN, 
AUKAM & CO. 
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cubes Toektes CO. 


DETROIT, MICH, 


mor = SFO — = 


a= ys 

















31 Thomas Street 





The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced NEW YORK CITY 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 


























JOEL B. FRAZIER 


WHISKEY 





Ask for the Button on Your 
Overalls 












THAT 








Will Not Pull Off 
In the Laundry 


Write for Samples to 
j Show Your Dealer 


“OUR PASTENER”’ 

















‘very swallow makes a friend 
Distilled and Bottled by 


Universal Button Company BONNIE BROS., 


INCORPORATED 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Louisville, - - - Kentucky 


MADE BY 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 

















KY. TAYLOR 


PERFECTLY BLENDED 





WALK-OVER S SHOES 


for Men and Women 








Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 

















° Always blended to a perfectly de- 
Geo.E.KeithCompany ————  lightful flavor 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. Yes—to a flavor that’s just right 
































A ALE-WONES LINE Cy chan ra ing C- 
ASLO PLATES DESIG WA Aaa 


IN, L 
16 SING _ 








UNITED STATES CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


EDSON §S. LOTT, President 





J.R.CLANCY— 


ose CLAN TS 


~ SYRACUSE 
> NLY. 















80 Maiden Lane, New York City 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance 





a 
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Are You True To Yourself? 

























Study that question. Read it again. It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 
and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


# 
O YOU know that the UNION VERY time you buy goods with the 


LABEL is one of the biggest things label, you strike a blow at unfair 
with unions? Just think what the label manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
means! It is an indication that the goods workhouses. You help wipe out the 
bearing it have been made under condi- products made by NON-UNION people 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows — people who aré working against 
that the makers of those goods are pay- YOU. 
ing the union scale, and often more. It Think, talk, and push union labeled 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- products. You owe it to yourself—for 
ciples and benefits YOU. your own benefit! Make the union label 

Remember success for one helps for as important as the price of an article. 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
your brother workers in the clothing in- workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
dustry by demanding the union label on uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
all your clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, family. 


* 





‘WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 

















The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 














SY SPEC Sree sae ORANG TS < 

—| UNITE? gaat ARMENTT | ~ 

SS jicpira |< — 

s+} TORKERS == 27 AMERICA | S 

ALGISTERED *. . Ld 
—!|MADE TO ORDER = 























, The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
The above labei is placed on clothing clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
made to your order workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House od w New York 
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For 


Constipation 


BGLK, 


EX-LAX RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


regulates the stomach and bowels, stimulates 
the liver and promotes digestion, Good for 
young and old, 10c, 25c, and 50c at all drug- 
gists. Ask for free sample. 


EX-LAX CO. 
182 Lafayette Street - - NEW YORK 


She 
Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 


By FRANK K. FOSTER 
4p, 250; CLotn, $1.00; Paper, SOc, PusLisnep sy THe AUTHO¥ 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
vorid. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops ane 


streets is vivid!y purtiayed.”—Boston Daily Post 








Established 1814 


SAMUEL WILDE’S 
SONS COMPANY 


Telephones 4257, 4258 John 


Importers and Jobbers 


TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES, Etc. 


9 and 11 Dutch Street - - NEW YORK 

















LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Cinen’’ 


ARE YOURS? 
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F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America } 


LO CLL eee ee ow 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“DR. Barton’ Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 
If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for -catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools yov use, 


as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


aa eases ree 
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LOUIS SCHMIDT’S 


PHONE MAIN 3236 


MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 


Restaurant 


LADIES’ DINING ROOMS UP-STAIRS 


702 7th Street Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





VITAPHONE NO. 15 
$15.00 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 


I |} 





2 aEanaaaawWe a HSS HEE 


THE VITAPHONE | 


j HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 








Hear the Vitaphone and be 
convinced. 


The Vitaphone Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


Saas JAS BE) ]_a FE ET} 








GUNES 


PLAYING CARDS 


For Social Play 


| sure your shopping diet ‘> 
| cludes some bright new 
im of dainty Congress Cards, 

im are always welcome. Beaatifu 

designs in colors. Expertly 

©. Always somethin; now. 


my Air-Cushion Finish 7°"? ., 


CARD 





Hoyle up-to-date 
\ SEND IS5¢ IN STAMPS Jf 


5 sae CARDS 
For General Play 5 


Bicycle quality made and main- 
tains Bicycle reputation. Ap- 


GAME 


preciat alike by those who 
sell and those who buy. 

in all parts of the world. 
Popular price. 


Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 
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Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE THE 
WHISKEY | | HANSON & VAN WINKLE 


Reigns Supreme COMPANY 
a DYNAMOS 


} FOR ELECTRO DEPOSITION 
In all best bars, and in homes 


where they insist on the best Electro Chemicals and Sup- 
plies. :: Polishing Lathes. 
‘The Greatest American Whiskey” Polishing Compositions. 


oe MANUFACTURERS 


Taylor 2 Williams B 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL 























Cordless Artificial | | Mumm’s Montreal 
Limbs Extra Rye Malt Rye 


R.H. Parker (Queen Bee 





SIMPLE, DURABLE, 
PERFECT FITTING 





a 


Patent suspender for control- N M URI & CO 
ling knee of thigh amputa- bd ° ° 
tion limb. INCORPORATED 
ad 


SEND FOR CATALOG Fine Whiskies 


The Columbus Artificial 
Limb Company 


63-67 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. LOUISVILLE .. .. .” 























a 
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What Labor Could Do. 


By Joun Swinton; with “Economic Conferences,"’ by 
Ws. SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos . CUMMINGS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 
Samuet Gomegrs, together with ‘The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,”” by Geo. E. MCNEILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, and 
Fool Friends. 


By Samuge. GompsErs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit 
and Contempt Proceedings. 


A compilation of the Reports of the Executive Counci 
and President Gompers to the Toronto Convention of 
oe. American Federation of Labor, November 8-20, 

together with the report of the Committee on 
Proskdont s Report, and Vice-President Mitchell's 
Address, etc. 
Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Industrial Education. 


Consisting of an Investigation and Re 
Competent Special Committee; aqee of 
Committees; Action of A. F. Convention; the 
Attitude of Organized Labor - Staan Toward the 
Problem; a Glossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor's Bill 
for Congressional Enactment. 

Per:copy, 25 cents; dozen $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


by a 
fficers and 


> 


Why We Unite. 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor. 


By Henry D. Luoyp, of Chicago. (In English or 
an, 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Biarr. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van Erren. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 


Per cop 
Bound in half leather, 
Bound in silk cloth (1 


. 25 cents; dozen, $3.00; 100, $20.00. 
volume, $2.00. 
1 to 1909) per set, $17.00. 











In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
Send for some of the above pamphlets. They will help the good work along. 


LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 













The Union Label; Its History 'and Aims. 

Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArruor, P. H. Suevum, 

Cuas. D. Hemminc. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50_ cents; 
100, $3.00. 





Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 

Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 

of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel. 


Issued by the American Federation‘of Labor. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, 
McNBILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


The Eight-hour Workday. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 


By Samurt GompErs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


by Geo. E. 


The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight- 
hour Movement. 


By Ggo. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemvuet Danryrp. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Gso. E. McNg.z; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samug. GompEks. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


No Cumpulsory Arbitration. 


By Samuz. Gomprrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, 
When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Fran« K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100 $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 


Water MACARTHUR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Open Shop Editorials. 


Ry Samug. GompsErs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents, 100, $4.00 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 


EAT 
MORE BREAD 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 


Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has arich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 








Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





THE FLEISCHMANN CoO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET : : : NEW YORK CITY 
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Real Materials for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 
terials to do real work. Other- 

wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 


= 73) 
Dutch Boy Nj [7 Dutch Boy ) 
Linseed 
! Oil 


~wWhite 
Lead 


are the real materials for real painters— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New Yor BOSTON BUFFALO CuicaGo 
CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, St, Louts, SAN FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


LIFE AND LABOR 


To all who want to know and understand the 
demand and the ideals of organized working women 
in America we say READ 


Life and Labor 


MARY ANDERSON 
Na Aieeal receive Board, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

ELIZABETH MALONEY 

National Executive Board,Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 








R 
ident, ioateaal Glove Workers’ Union. 
ROSE SCHNEIDER 
Cloth Hat — Cap Makers’ Union. 


MARY HANEY 
United Garment Workers of America, Local 96. 


MARY McENERNEY 

Secretary-Treasurer, Bindery Women’s Union, Local 30. 
MELINDA SCOTT 

Hat Trimmers’ Union. 
LEONORA O'REILLY 


Published by the 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Subscription $1.00 per Year. 10 cts. per Copy 














RICHARD STEVENS W. H. GOULD 
PRESIDENT Vice-Pres, & Gen’L Mar, 


PALMER CAMPBELL, Treas, & Sec’y 


Hoboken 
Paper Mill 
Co. 





Manufacturers of 
Building, Lining and 
Manilla Paper 


CAPACITY 
100,000 POUNDS 
24 HOURS 











TELEPHONE CALL, 174 HOBOKEN 
EIGHTH AND ADAMS STREETS 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Good Typewriting Requires a Good Operator 
and a Good Typewriter 


This Typewriter hes Ball Bearings at all Frictional Points 


The typewriting that is demanded throughout the business world 
to-day is neat, properly aligned, clean-cut and free from errors. 
The L.. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter is built to produce this kind 


copy. 
The mechanical ideas worked out in this machine all lead to 
Typewriter Efficiency. 
Every part that is in constant use—the carriage, the typebar 
joints and the capital shift, are ball bearing. 
This means ease of operation, durability and accuracy. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
Washington Office, 1323 G Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 











Complete Train Service 
To All the West 


With Chicago as point of departure — 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul trains 
of comfort and luxury are operated 
to every point of importance in the 
Northwest —West — Southwest. 
Aberdeen, Miles City, Butte, Missoula, Spo- 
kane, Seattle and Tacoma are reached b 
“The Olympian’’ and “The Columbian.”’ 
Portland. Ore., by “The Portland - Puget 
Sound Express."’ 

Salt Lake City, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles by “The Pacific Limited.”’ 
Colorado travel is served by “The Colo- 
rado Special.”’ 

St. Paul and Minneapolis by “The Pioneer 
Limiied’’ and five other daily trains. 
Excelsior Springs and Kansas City by “The 
Southwest Limited.”’ 

When next you travel West take the best. 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
RAILWAY 


Full information from any agent or 
representative of this company. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
































Telephone Gramercy 1934 


HABIRSHAW 
COMPANY 


™’ Insulated Wires and Cables 
for all Purposes 





Works: Yonkers, N.Y. 
General Offices - Metropolitan Tower - New York 








Che 


Karma of Labor 
AND OTHER VERSES 


By FRANK K. FOSTER 
Pr. 250; CLiortn, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PusLisHep BY THE AUTHORS 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON, 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
streets is vividiy portrayed,”—Boston Daily Post. 











RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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F —, 
127thto129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York Qty, N.Y. 











“SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








laslic op 


TRADE MARK 
REG. US. Pat. Off, 


SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear be particular to 
see that it has the 
ctlven Stamp on it 
and you willtnen get 
a garment that will 
give you absolute 
comfort with great 
durability 


We guarantee f 
satisfaction and <@& y 
relieve you from —————— 
your underwear 
annoyance. 

Think what this means 
to vou. 





Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line, 


Order from your local 
Haberdasher, 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 

















BEEMAN S 


The Original 
PEPSIN GUM 











‘b 


Good For Digestion 
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Ae SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR 


Length, 11 Inches; 








List, each, $2.75 


Weight, 3 lbs’ 





Stanley Tools 


STANLEY DOOR TRIM PLANE 


This new Plane will make mortises for Butts, Face 
Plates, Strike Plates, Escutcheons, etc., without the 
use of a butt gauge or chisel. In fact it might very 
properly be termed a mechanical chisel. 








It is also a superior Router Plane for Surfacing the 
bottom of grooves or other depressions parallel with 
the general surface of the work. 


The Plane is japanned, has nickel-plated trimmings, 
rosewood handles, and three forged steel cutters. 


STANLEY Rue & Levet Co. 


New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 











Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, 20 E. 2ist ST. 
CHICAGO, 66 E. LAKE ST. 


RICHTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Works, 
TENAFLY, WN. J. 


TAPESTROLEA BURLAPS AND CANVASES 


ALL HINDS OF WOVEN MATERIALS 


FOR PAPERHANGERS’ USE 





I st. 


3rd. 














2nd. 


IVORY SOAP . 





a — ain a. Sa 


The advantages of using Ivory Soap for washing 
dishes are threefold: 


Dish-washing with Ivory Soap 
does not make the hands red, 
rough and sore. On the contrary, 
they remain white, smooth and 
soft. 


After washing with Ivory Soap, 
the dishes are clean in the best 
sense of the word; that is, the 
soap itself is of oe high quality, 
so clean if you please, het no 
plate, no cup, not one piece 
could be cleaner. 


Because of Ivory's freedom from 
alkali and all strong chemicals, 
the delicate tints on fine china 
are not injured, a consideration 
appreciated especially by those 
who have pieces with gold 
decorations. 
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JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


Office Buildings Heavy Masonry 

wt wt st wt 
Railway Buildings Reinforced Concrete 

7 st a st 
Manufacturing Plants Dredging 

s os wt st 
Grain Elevators Dock Works, Etc. 


30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 

















TAYLOR: 
OLD Sar R's 


AS A PURE BEVERAGE WHISKEY 
BOTTLED IN BOND 


IS FUNDAMENTAL 


PURE LIMESTONE WATER 


RULE OF THE REGIONS 


SELECTED GRAIN 

MODEL EQUIPMENT 

SKILLED MANUFACTURE 
PERFECT DISTILLATION 
SPLENDID COOPERAGE 
NATURAL MATURATION 
IDEAL GLASSING CONDITIONS 
COMPREHENSIVE SANITATION 


Ms (@) Oh y-¥a | Bee @) Dan “4 ) OO) en 0 ee 
| a Oe We @ OO) Gan). ener. a Oh 


INCORPORATED 
DISTILLERS FRANKFORT, KY. 
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Is there more 
than enough 
in your pay 
envelope to 


GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All make both 
Principal Cities ends meet? 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: q 
PALMYRA = ad = a N, Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 




















RANSOME CONCRETE 


MACHINERY CO. Does Your Salary Grow 


With Your Needs? 


Financial 


The cost of living is increasing. 
You've 


authorities predict a further increase. 
simply GOT to earn more money. 

Does YOUR salary meet your present 
needs? Will five or ten years, with their 
added responsibilities and increased expenses, 
find your income more than enough? 

For 21 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been training men for better 
jobs and bigger pay. They can do the same 
for you. 

No matter what you are doing, where you 
live, how little spare time you have, or how 
meager your education—if you can read and 
write and are ambitious, the I.C. S. can help you. 

Marking and mailing the attached coupon 
will simply enable the I. C. S. to tell you HOW 
they can help YOU into a. better position 
Don'tfailtoINVESTIGATE this opportunity. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 


Pee SSeS Ce SSH HSeF+SeeHe**S*eS*eSM 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, Scranton, Pa. 

Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 


can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the posi- 
tion, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 


Bridge Engineer 
Structural Drafting 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


‘ 


New Jersey 


Dunellen : 


Agents in All Large Cities 




















PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


a 





Building Construction 
Concrete Construction 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





Sheet Metal Worker 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Telegraph Construction 
Telephone Expert 
Civil Engineer 

Coal Mining 

Metal Mining 
Stationary Engineer 
Automobile Running 





Architectural Drafting 
Architecture 

Plumbing & Steam Pit'g 
Textile Manufacturing 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Saleomenship 

General Illustrating 
Agriculture 

Poultry Farming 











OP SSSSSeSe oe eeeeeeeeeeeee eee 





Name 7 
Street and No. 
City. To 


Present Occupation _ , a a 
SOSSSSSSHESESESSSESSESESOESES ESS 


State — 


FOSS OEE SE EEE SEES OS 
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Allicock’s js" 


PLASTER | [Brandreths 


The W orld’s Greatest External Remedy PILL 
tirely Vegetable. 
Alleock’s is the original and genu- Rei et na 
ine porous plaster. Itis a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 


part of the civilized world. DIGESTION, or any dis- 
order ating Sot 7 a 
t , no 

Apply Wherever there is Pain. § Siu 








CORONET DRY GIN | ||} The Pfaudler Co. 


DISTILLED, NOT A COMPOUND 

















OLD QU AKE R MANUFACTURERS OF 


Glass Enameled 
WHISKEY 
AS HONEST AS ITS NAME STEEL TANKS 


























CORNING AND COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILL. ROCHESTER, 



































VV YYW IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


pee ae i We prove It’s RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 
UVVAAAAMAAAAA At any Dealer's 35 Or send your name and address 
Cc. with 35 Cents to our office 








JuRHAM)-PuPLEX) RAZOR CO. 


590 Montgomery Street, - JERSEY CITY, N. J- 
We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 
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Typewriter and Office Supply Co. 
COMMERCIAL STATIONERS 
OFFICE FURNITURE and FILING DEVICES 
ADDRESSING MACHINES 
702-4-6 TENTH STREET 2 WASHINGTON, D. C. 








CHR. HEURICH BREWING CoO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 Bottle rebate - - - - - 50 cents 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 














EMIL WEST The J. 2 M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


UNION STORE Telephone “*71 MELROSE” 
Hats and Men’s Wear 


434 Ith St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 


A Good Workman 


IS KNOWN BY HIS TOOLS 


Terstegge 
Corsets Stratton & } 
The World’s Company's 


Standard. y 1D Tinners’ Tools are just the kind you need. 


oe oe ch ori 0 i 3 They are the best kind with which to work” 
From Very Slender : our Old-Time Tin Plate or for applying 
to Extra Stout ; Anchor Solder. 


$2 to ~ | 0 WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 




















All Dealers 


KOPS BROS. «N Mie Stratton & Terstegge Co. 


Incorporated 


Manufacturers SELF-REDUCINS 
NEW YORK wine Ose LOUISVILLE, KY. 














a 
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AS SURE AS 


Two and two make four, just so sure is the 
Prudential Monthly Income Policy. It pro- 
srmenatnor f) vides absolutely dependable, continuous 
Pe H support. Ask our agent about it. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Forrest F. Dryden, President. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N.J. 
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THE VITAPHONE 


HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 








Hear the Vitaphone and be 
convinced. 


VITAPHONE: NO. 15 The Vitaphone Co. 
$15.00 Main Office and Factory: 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 1100 North'Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


~— 


_ === 
n) 
U 


LS I EL SI SS er la SS 


CONGRESS A\ BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS iia PLAYING CARDS. 


For Social Play [AYWAUUITNUISA\ For General Play 


A card party—old friends Hoyle up-to-date Since Bicycleoutlasts other 
meet—new friendships ay SIN STAM cards of equal price and 
formed. Dainty Congress outwear many times those 
Cards with their beautiful costing slightly less, Bicy- 
backs add spirit and tone. cleis the logicalcard to buy. 

Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 








25¢ PER PACK 


THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATI. U.S.A. 


Se EES SES aS Ea STS. 


SSI 22 STS 
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INSIST UPON YOUR DEALER FURNISHING 
SEBCO EXPANSION BOLTS 


STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


147-9 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 120 W. Lake St., Chicago 








Cas NAMED SHOLS 
WORKERS UNION ARE 


FREQUENTLY 
UNION SIAM MADE IN 


Factory 





NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 


All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 





TT 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F, Tonin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baring, Sec.-Treas, 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 











“Hoster’s’’ 
“Schlee’s’’ 

ana “‘Columbus”’ 
DELIGHTFUL BEERS 


**The best on earth"’ 


The Hoster - Columbus A. B. Co. 
— OHIO — 








indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of America 


The Pressing Machine that is a 


benefit to the Garment Worker 
“SANITARY AND EASY TO OPERATE.” 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















mp Sad Teg rs 


WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 


- 
Weth-Ouer Saves or Agencies LINEN COLLARS 


Everywhere and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


Geo.E.KeithCompany “Warranted Linen” 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. ARE YOURS? 


























UNITED STATES CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


EDSON S&S. LOTT, President 





80 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Workmen’s Compensation 
-lmsurance SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
———~e 


J.R.CLANCY: 











SYRACUSE.N.¥ 
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